



You’ll be glad you said ‘Joliiinie Walker Red’ 

. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 

Reflect for a moment. Tliink of the satisfaction you receive from a truly great Scotch. Think 
of tlic way it echoes your own good taste. Then reach for iiicomparahiy smooth, iiK'llow, pleasant 
tasting ‘JohnnieAValkor Red’ Label. Drink it. Your taste tells you— there’s no other Scotch quite 
like it. You’ll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’, Ihe incredibly smooth Scotch whisky. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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The Zoomatic -greatest advance in 8mm movie cameras since Bell & Howell 
originated electric eye photography! You zoom from wide 
angle to dramatic close-ups (T); view the zoom ( 2 ); shift to 
slow motion instantly(3); the electric eye lens sets itself(^. 
Only the 8mm Zoomatic zooms in perfect focus, whether 
you’re catching a put-out at third or a baby’s smile six feet 
away. Discover Bell & Howell’s fabulous new world of Zoom. 
Zoom movie cameras... Zoom movie and slide projectors, too! 
FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION £. HOWGII 



You can perform better 
with a GUINNESS coming up! 



a smile in your 
r/lass ... straight J 

or mixed with 1 

beer, ginger ale, I 

colas or tonic. ^ j 


First time you try a Guinness®, you may make a 
face, igrhat's, frank, isn’t it?) Think nothing of 
it. Guinness stout is not every man’s drink. But 
it’s no secret who does like the Guinness taste I 
It is the man who is male, masculine and mighty. 

He finds Guinness’ .strong, partly-bitter flavor 
just right. Where men are men, Guinness j 
matches their vigor with robust cooling refresh- 
ment. If you’re the Guinness type, nothing else 
gives you its goodnes.s. Buy Guinness to drink 
with beer, half-and-half ... or it’s (jrmt straight. 

GUINNESS!.. 

A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 
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Cover: Cumiakei/ Park ► 


The fanfare of fireworks on 
this week's cover is not just a 
Fourth of July affair, but part 
of Bill Veeck'a master plan 
for keeping baseball a joyous 
illusion. For the fire behind 
the firecracker, see page 54. 


Pkviujraph liy Art Rhay 


Next week 


► In California, 250 of the 
country’s sharpest and be.st- 
traincd track and field ath- 
letes will compete for final 
places on the U.S. Olympic 
team. A report by Tex Maule. 


► In lf)47 Jake LaMotta 
threw a fight with Billy Fox. 
now in a mental hospital. 
Fox. in his own words, tells of 
the promise of his life, the fix 
and the ruin which it brought. 


► When he is not winning 
races (see page I6i, Carleton 
Mitchell likes cruising. He 
reports on a dreamlike voy- 
age through the seldom-vis- 
ited islands around Tahiti. 

Arlman'lfriffnicrit' on page SI 
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11, IK. This issue is published 
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mailinz offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $6,75 one year. 
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A .Miiokin^ cxpcric-iKe you'll to 

enjoy over and over again. At better 
i.ig.ir i.OLintcrs everywhere in sizes and 
shapes from lOf to 51.00, exclusive ot 
State and Local taxes. Shown abuse— 
Del Rios (actual size) 30c. 


MEMO from the 


publisher 


M ore than fioO people from 40 stales 
and Canada attended (he third an- 
nual sports clinic at Kutsher's Country 
Club in Monticello, K.Y. last week. Even 
the 50th stale was represented, by Dr. 
Alvin Saake, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education 
at the University of Hawaii and the coach 
of that school’s most .successful basketball 
team. 

This year SpORTS Illustrated joined 
A.G. Spalding & Bros, in sponsoring the 
clinic. I thus had the good luck to meet 
Dr. Saake, and to ask him hi.“ opinion of 
“clinics” in general and this one in par- 
ticular. My questions could hardly have 
hit a more knowing respondent. This was 
Dr. Saake’s third clinic at Monticello. His 
beginnings in sport were rare. Born in 
Brooklyn, he was bat boy for the Dodgers 
while Wilbert Robinson held sway in the 
’20s. In a progression that might have 
given even Robbie pause, he went on to 
earn his- Ph.D. in education at New York 
University. After the war fhe vva.s a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy ; Dr. Saake 
resumed his career in sport and education 


P. 






HAWAII’S SAAKE 


at the University of 
Hawaii. 

“J’artiy because of 
thein.sular location.” 
he said in an.swer to 
my question, “I’ve 
attended more clinics 
than T can remember 
— not just to keep 
my hand in but to 
stay on top of fhe 
changes.” Doing this, Dr. Saake ha.s also 
put on clinics himself for the Air Force, in 
places as far apart as Germany and Japan. 

“The way Ben Carnevale [Navy’s bas- 
ketball coach; puts it,” he continued, “is 
that if a clinic’s any good it advances 
sport. You’re always looking for just one 
new idea. If you get it, that has to ad- 
vance sport. I’ve got more new ideas from 
this clinic than any in my experience.” 

It was good to hear. Perhaps it .should 
have been no .surprise. Among those throw- 
ing out the ideas at this clinic were the 
people you see in this picture and a few 
others you don’t, among them Nat Hol- 
man, Bill Sharman and Bud Wilkinson. 



LASALLE’S MOORE. Tufts's Atlanson, Washington’s Owens, Penn State’s Engle, New 
York .Military Academy's Bee, West Virginia's Schaus, Rutgers' Klausing, California’s 
Newell, North Carolina State's Edwards, Utah's Gardner, Navy’s Hardin, West Vir- 
ginia Tech's Baisi, Navy’s Carnevale, Purdue's Mollenkopf. 
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number. Change requires old as well as new address. 
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TONIC MIXER 


ti SCHVrePPES O' 
Hill SCHWEPPES, 


A question from the Schweppesman . . . 

“Why pay $5 for the gin— and pinch pennies on the tonic?” 


OAYS Commander Whitehead: “Every tonic 
O drink is ihrec-quarters ionic. Gin-and-Tonic, 
Vodka-aud-Tonic, Rnm-and-Tonic, too. It's the 
iojiiv that gives the wliole drink its tafitc.'’ 

So, after spending r7o//(7r« for your gin or vodka 
or rum — wouldn't it be foolish to settle for any 
tonic but Scliweppes? Schweppes will cost you 


a little bit more, but there are good reasons. 

Schweppes inimitable flavor comes from im- 
ported English ingredients. Curiously refresh- 
ing! .Viid only Schweppes give.s a drink 
Schwej>pervescence— patrician little bubbles 
that last your whole drink thi'ough. 

Gel the real stuff: Schweppes Tonic. 



You’re right next door to a fisherman’s paradise! 
All the ingredients for an unforgettable fishing holiday are here, 
in magnificent Manitoba, where Canadian fishing is at its excit- 
ing best. Manitoba’s spectacular lakes and rivers teem with 
big ones: bass, walleye, trout, the great northern pike. "Fisher- 
men’s specials” fly you from Winnipeg to hospitable camps and 
lodges at the water’s edge. Let us help you plan the fishing 
adventure of a lifetime. 


For details, write Mr. WHf Organ, 639 Bureau of Travel and Publicity. Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 
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COMING EVENTS 


Jvhj 1 to July 7 

AUlimetiare E.D.T. 
* Color lelevUion ® TeUruion ■ S’elvork radio 


Friday, July 1 

AttCHCRV 

International Invitational Field Tournament, 
jlO.OOO, Grayling. Mich, 'also July 2'. 

Bukk Open. $SO.OOO, Grand Blanc. Mich. 
'Ihrnugh July 41. . , , . 

LPGA Championship, SR. 5(10, French Lick. Ind. 
(through July 4(- 
MOTOR SPORTS 

.SCCA Natl. Racc.t, Lime Rock, Conn. (a)s(? 
July 2 and 4 ;. 

RODEO 

J Bap n Rodeo, SlO.S.j", Gamdunton, Mo. 
(ihrough July 9 

TRACK A FIELD 

S r..S Final Olympic Men's Trials, Palo Alto. 
Calif., also July 2 'CBS-TV, 5 p.m., July 2i. 
WATER POLO 

U.s. Final Olympic Trinls, Los Angeles tlbrough 
July 4 I. 


Sa/urday, July 2 


_ t at New York (CBS • ' 

Ixis Angeles at Pittsburgh 'XBC-TV. Mutual- 


BOATING 

Pacific Coast and Pacific Internal.ionnl Yacht- 
ing Assn, regatta, Port Townsend, Wash, 
(through July 51. 

HORSE RACING 

f» Viinitv Handicap, |3.'j.000 added. Hollywood 
Park, 'Calif. fCBS-TV Pacific),* 


SMudai/, July 3 

BASEBALL 

S Detroit at New York ■TB.'!! * 

• Ixts Angeles at Pitlsliurgh (NBO-TV, Mutual- 
■ radio'.* 

FENCING 

U..S. Final Olympic Men's and Women's Trials. 
New York (through July 9', 

WALKING 

1' R. 50 Km. Champs, and Final Olympic Trials, 
Pittsburgh. 


Monday, July k 


Scotland 'I hrough 


GOLF 

British Open, St. Andre 
July «•'. 

HORSE RACING 

-American Handicap. $511,000 added, Hollywood 
Park. Calif. 

Stars and Stpipes Handicap, $.>11,000 added, Ar- 
lington I’ark, 111. 

Suburban Handicap, IHW.tlOO added. Apue- 
duef, N.Y. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

NASCAR Grand National division, $(lfi.l60, 
Daytona Be.ir.h, Fla. 

I'SAC Pikes Peak Hill Climb, Pikes Peak, Colo, 


Tueaday, July 5 

BASEBALL 

■ St, I.ouis at Chicago (Mutual).* 



''We're home, Mother, 


Wednesday, July 6 

■ Rt. Louis at Chicago 'Mutual).* 

BOXING 

« Rodriguez vs. Akins, wollers, 10 rds., Louis- 
ville. 10 p.m- (ARC'. 

Canadian Open, $25,000, Toronto (through 
July 9:. 

Thursday, July 7 

BASEBALL 

■ Kansas City at Detroit (Mutual .* 

GOLF 

LPGA Youngstown Kiichen Open, $15,n0fl, 
W'arren. Ohio (through July 10). 

ROWING 

U.S. Final Olympic Trials. Lake Onondaga. 
Syracuse, N.Y. (through July 9). 

* See local listing 


safe and sound" 

You know liow' parents worry w-hen you’re traveling. 
It’s so easy to set their minds at ease. Pick up the 
phone wlien the trip’s over and tell them everything’s 
o.k. They’ll feel heller when you do. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by number. It’s twice as fast. 
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GREEN GROW THE GATORS 


SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


SERMON ON THE MOUND 

Evangelist Billy Graham told a 
Washington, D.C. crowd of 17,000, 
including Vice-PresidentNixon : “Mr. 
Nixon has asked me to pray for the 
Washington Senators, and I told him 
1 would— if they get two more start- 
ing pitchers.” 

PURIFICATION RITE 

One more facet of the many-faceted 
Bud Wilkinson flashed into view last 
week at a coaching clinic in New Y ork. 
Everyone, of course, knows Wilkin- 
son the Master Builder, rnolder of 
University of Oklahoma football pow- 
erhouses which went undefeated in 
74 straight conference games. But 
not everybody knows Wilkinson the 
Scholar, fighter for higher academic 
standards. 

“College athletes should be college 
men in something other than name,” 
the man said. The trouble with college 
football today, he went on, is not the 
prevailing notion that cash-and-carry 
recruiting techniques are harmful. ‘T 
don’t believe fancy inducements are 
the lures in recruiting,” said the coach, 
whose own recruiting staff sweeps Ok- 
lahoma and Texas like a giant vacuum 


The fir.'it 19G0 Olympic Games tickets 
have arrived in this country. (Opening 
Ceremonies ticket, above, $20), and a 
colorful sight they are indeed. Resolved 
to outdo the pa.st in every way, the 
Italians have produced oversize tickets 
bearing handsomely etched pictures of 
classic Roman site.s. The Ijackground col- 


cleaner. “After all, everybody has 
pretty much the same package to of- 
fer. It’s in the scholastic requirements 
where the differences are. There are 
schools which can offer scholastic ac- 
ceptance to the scholastically unquali- 
fied boy, and this is where their ad- 
vantage lies.” 

There is also the matter of colleges 
that offer “meaningless” courses for 
athletes. It is inequitable, said Wil- 
kinson, for a studious player carrying 
22 semester hours in subjects like 
Greek and calculus to bump heads on 
a Saturday afternoon with a compet- 
itor majoring lackadaisically in wa- 
ter skiing and fly casting. 

To solve this problem, Wilkinson 
would have the Princeton testing 
service make up a comprehensive 
achievement examination covering a 
broad area of subjects. Each athlete 
would take the test at the end of his 
freshman year. Those who flunked 
would be dropped from their ath- 
letic squads. “This,” said Wilkin- 
son, “would assure some degree of 
uniformity.” 

It would, indeed. It also would as- 
sure every star athlete at least one 
year of education. 


ors vary with the events and include lav- 
ender, azure, lime, orange, coral and tan. 
Already 900,000 (value: $2,610,000) have 
been sold, with track and field accounting 
for 360,000 alone. The ho.sis are confi- 
dent that they will outsell Helsinki! 1,1 30,- 
000) and Melbourne (1,300,000;. Ameri- 
cans already have bought .$320,000 worth. 


Television’s Pat Harrington .Tr. 
(“Guido Panzini”) is fond of describ- 
ing a hazard on the Tanganyika 
Country Club course — a colony of 
pygmies, equipped with blowguns 
and poison darts, positioned in front 
of a green. “If your drive is short,” 
Harrington explains, “pooooof! 
You’re finished.’ 

Well, Tanganyika has nothing 
much on a new (and real) course at 
Hilton Head Island in South Caro- 
lina. Twenty alligators, some of them 
15 feet long, live in the water holes. 
They are fed chunks of horse meat, 
which will have to suffice until some- 
thing better— say a golf shoe with a 
foot in it — comes along. 

One of the gators likes to clamber 
out of the water and sun himself 
on a nearby green. Nobody plays 
through. 

THE WAXAHACHIE PLAN 

Paul Richards, the articulate man- 
ager of the Baltimore Orioles, knows 
that it is silly to spend hundreds of 
thousands of bonus dollars on high 
school athletes who usually wind up 
hitting .237 in the Piedmont League. 
He knows it is silly, and he does it 
every year about this time, and he 
hates himself for it. “We’re all a 
bunch of damn fools,” he says. 

But unlike some of his managerial 
colleagues, Richards has a plan to 
beat the system. He explains: 

“I’m going to retire in a couple of 
years and go back to Waxahachie, 
and the first thing I’m going to do is 
find me a tall old boy with long arms 
and big hands and I’m going to ask 
some friends of mine on the local news- 
paper to plant a few stories about how 
far he can hit a baseball. I don’t care 
if he plays in the high school band. 
In a couple of weeks a few scouts will 
begin nosing around. 

“They’ll ask the boy to work out 
for them, and he'll get a pained look 
on his face and say, ‘Oh, not again. 
I’m tired of working out for you guys.’ 
Then they’ll go out in the town and 
begin to ask questions. You know 
how a small town is. I’ll tip off a cou- 
ple of friends, and they'll tell the 
scouts how this boy hit a baseball into 
Tarrant County one day and how an- 
other time he knocked all the bulbs 
out of a light tower 500 feet away. 

“ ‘How much you want?’ they’ll 
ask the kid, and he’ll say, ‘You make 
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me an offer.' Then the sscouts will 
say, ‘How about $40,000?’ and the boy 
will laugh in their faces and say, T’ve 
already been offered a lot more than 
that,’ and the scouts will go away 
to think about it. 

“Before it’s all over they’ll sign up 
that kid for $80,000, without oversee- 
ing him swing a bat. and I’ll take my 
cut as his agent and go find me an- 
other kid or two and pretty soon 
I’ll be rich. And I won’t feel bad a 
bit. Because this is just what’s go- 
ing on in the bonus business right 
now anyway." 

THE WONDER HORSE 



“I have a wife, a daughter and Rye- 
Bo,” said Alfonso Rotini, a 47-year- 
old groom, the other afternoon at New 
York’s Belmont Park. “That is my 
family and I love each of them equal- 
ly.” Rye-Bo is actually Ribot, who in 
1954-56 marched through Italy, Eng- 
land and France winning all 16 of his 
starts and gaining acclaim as Horse 
of the Decade. 

Last week Ribot, who has been 
leased for five years to John W. Gal- 
breath (owner of Darby Dan Farm 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates) for $1,- 
350,000, arrived in the U.S. to begin 
his duty at stud. On Saturday the 8- 
year-old was paraded in front of the 
stands at Belmont, and stewards, 
owners, trainers, jockeys and agents 
strained to get a look at him. “He is 
a beautiful horse,” said Cal Rainey, 
a stew'ard. “When I saw him win the 
Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp in 
1956,” said Bones LaBoyne, Eddie 
Arcaro's agent, “I said to mys f 
‘Bones, you will never see such a 
horse again.’ And I never have.” “To 
rent this horse,” said Manuel Ycaza, 


a jockey, “it is cost $740 the day. 
For that you can rent many Cadil- 
lacs. But when I see Ribot 1 would 
rather have him than all the Cadil- 
lacs.” 

This fall w’hen the best American 
mares are led to the court of Ribot 
at Galbreath’s farm in Lexington, the 
biggest gamble in the history of 
Thoroughbred racing will begin. It is 
worth remembering, however, that 
Ribot has yet to cost any gambler a 
solitary lira, shilling, franc— or dime. 

GOATS IN THE BULLPEN 

Kansas City’s Municipal Stadium, 
where the All-Star Game will heplayed 
July 11, has a steep, hard-to-reach 
bank of gra.ss behind right field. To 
keep the plot in trim, the Athletics 
have hired a covey of goats, and they 
are doing the job nicely. There are 
some who say, of course, that the 
Kansas City team has always had a 
few goats in residence or en route 
from New York, but never mind. 

'LE BOLING' 

The very latest craze for the young 
sophisticates of Paris is le holing— 
game that is pronounced and moans 
bowling. Its devotees show up nightly 
at the city’s two new bowling estab- 
lishments, one in a cave (pronounced 
“cahv,” means cellar club), and one 
just off the Champs Elysees. There 
they see such celebrities as Francoise 
Sagan aiming for the wn-frofs pocket. 
The French now claim that they real- 
ly invented bowling, in the 17th cen- 
tury, but this, of course, is incor- 
rect, as the Russians soon will point 
out. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Stan Musial accepted a portable tele- 
vision set and a radio from a fan club 
last week, made the poignant com- 
ment: “I guess it won’t be too long 
before I’ll be needing them to find 
out for myself how the Cardinals are 
making out.” . . . Ingemar Johans- 
son, resting at the Florida home of 
Swedish industrialist Gustav von 
Rei.s, smiled wryly when asked if he 
had seen the film of the fight yet. 
“No,” said Ingo, “there will be plen- 
ty of time for that.” . . . Frank Gif- 
ford, New York Giants halfback for 
eight years, told a Richmond, Va. 
banquet audience: “Pro football is 
like nuclear warfare. There are no 
winners, only survivors.” 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CYNTHIA ODOM. 17- 
month-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Odom of Winter Ha- 
ven, F\ft. who swam in 
family bathtub at 8 
months, now dives and 
swims underwater as 
one of The Water Ba- 
bies at Cypress Gar- 
dens. Fla., is regarded 
us best in group. 



BILL PARK. Coast 
Guard Academy June 
graduate, skippered 
one ol two academy 
boats that combined 
to win National Colle- 
giate Sailing Cham- 
pionships at Detroit's 
Crescent Rail Yacht 
Club, posted highest 
academy individual 
wore with 103 points. 



MARILYN MONTGOM- 
ERY of San Antonio 
took triple crown In 
Texas sectional tennis 
at .\bilene when she 
won women’s .singles, 
teamed with Virginia 
Brown of Fort Worth. 
Jimmy Moses of San 
Antonio for women's 
doubles, mixed doubles 
tillea. 



TOM SULLIVAN, of Si. 
George High School in 
Evanston, 111., who 
had already set a na- 
tional half-mile record 
for high school juniors 
at 1:53.1 earlier thUs 
season, ran the mile in 
4:11.5. another junior 
record, in Central 
AAU meet at Chica- 
go's Stagg Field. 



ARMIN HARY, 23. 

West German sales 
clerk, run 100 meters 
in 10 .seconds flal in in- 
ternational meet at 
Zurich to beat world 
mark of 0:10.1, oblig- 
ingly repeated feat a 
half hour later when 
officials refused to be- 
lieve stop watches the 
first time. 



JACK CREEL JR., a 

crew-cut Houston high 
school student with a 
4.68 scholastic aver- 
age, won the city ju- 
nior golf champion- 
ship. learned afterward 
he had also received 
the fd.OOO college 
scholarship awarded 
annually by the Hous- 
ton Golf Association. 
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EDITORIAL 


A SUCCESS 
AT THE SUMIVHT 

Given contenders of true championship stat- 
ure, there is always an aura of special glamour 
in a world heavyweight title match that 
makes fight fans of millions who at other 
times are scarcely aware the sport exists. This 
was plainly evident last week at New Yoi’k’s 
Polo Grounds, where people of such diverse 
interests as Nelson Rockefeller and Elizabeth 
Taylor mingled with boxing’s hardy habit- 
u^.s, its headliners and its hangers-on. It was 
above all evident in the floodlit ring itself, 
where challenger Floyd Patterson and cham- 
pion Ingemar Johan.sson fought for a prize 
that obviously meant more to each of them 
and to all of their partisans than a mere di- 
visional boxing title. 

When a heavyweight title match cuts 
across international boundaries, even the nor- 
mal heightening of interest around it in- 
creases in proportion to national pride. The 
Johansson-Patterson match included not only 
this added ingi-edient but opposed two fight- 
ers so dramatically different in attitude and 
personality that their contest took on some- 
thing of the quality of a morality play. 
Though he was a foreigner, the U.S. had tak- 
en Ingo Johansson warmly to its heart dur- 
ing the year of his championship, largely be- 
cause he enjoyed his acclaim in such a char- 
acteristically American way. Smiling right 
and left, the young Swede bestrode his pros- 
perity as a triumphal hobbyhorse, with his 


girl friend at his side and all the world hap- 
pily at his feet. By contrast, the moody, seri- 
ous young man Ingo had beaten disappeared 
from public view, living out the long year 
of his adversity in an oblivion many thought 
he had earned. 

But if the happy-go-lucky, hail-fellow Ingo 
represented one side of the American spirit, 
his defeated opponent — bitter and hurt at 
the neglect that had overtaken him, forging 
in secrecy the determination to overcome it 
— personified another and equally valid one. 
This was the often-forgotten resilience of the 
Americiin spirit in adversity, a resilience that 
has won wars and suiwived depressions. In 
the very first minutes of the championship 
fight it became suddenly, thrillingly and al- 
most unbelievably exemplified in Patterson, 
as the newly mature and newly determined 
young challenger set about reclaiming the 
title he had lost. 

No observer, radio listener or newspaper 
reader, whether fight fan or not, could escape 
the drama that was packed into the little 
more than 13 minutes of boxing that brought 
the heavyweight title back to the U.S. and 
Floyd Patterson. It was sport at its true sum- 
mit. In a triumph earned by determination 
and dedication, Floyd Patterson brilliantly 
illuminated one road to victory for all Amer- 
icans. In gracefully accepting the first defeat 
of his career, the old champion Ingo Johans- 
son again proved himself a sportsman and a 
man able to cope with adversity. Whether he 
will convert it to his own interest, as did 
Floyd, remains to be seen, but in the mean- 
time Sports Illustrated salutes both the 
victor and the vanquished as men who met at 
a high place and proved themselves thor- 
oughly worthy of the eminence attained. 
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When you feel like cloud- climbing 


Any time a party takes hold, you’re likely 
to hear someone say “Now it’s really cloud- 
climbing.” 

Who started calling it cloud-climbing 
isn’t certain but one tiling is certain. For 
the cloud-climbing mood, nothing is more 
cloud-light than Relska vodka. 

.Especially for the many social drinkers 
who really don’t like “liquor” taste, Relska 


vodka is the answer. For it has no taste 
and never changes the taste of anything 
you mix it with. 

(A dry, cloud-hght martini comes from 
saying “Make it with Relska.®”) 

It’s light because Relska is distilled . . . 
starts as a cloud-like vapor and condenses 
into a water-clear straight vodka . . . light 
as a cloud to the taste. 



Ask for it by the oldest name in Vodka (1721 A. D.) 



Makes a Gimlet, a Screwdriver, a Bloody Mary and other Vodka drinks. 


tiLJICA* 

^ VODKA 


COMES IN BOTH 80 AND 100 PROOF, MADE FROM GRAIN BY L. RELSKY & CIE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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DOUBLE M 
FOR 
MURDER 


Maris and Mantle are the 
bludgeons that may bring the 
pennant back to New York 

by WALTER BINGHAM 

S OMEDAY people may talk of the 
Great Yankee Slump, that brief 
period in the history of the American 
League when the mice whipped the 
cat. It began, they may remember, 
on August 9, 1958 when the Kew 
York Yankees, leading the league by 
161-^ games, lost a game to the Bos- 
ton Red Sox 9-6. It ended on June 7, 
1960 when the Yankees defeated the 
Chicago White Sox 5-2. They beat 
the White Sox again the next day and 
the next, then won two games from 
Cleveland, two from Kansas City 
and four more from Chicago. Last 
week they continued to win— two 
games from Detroit, two from Cleve- 
land. The Yankees had won 15 out 
of 19 games and were in first place. 
The Great Slump was over, the cat 
was on the prowl, and the mice of 
the league were looking for a place 
to hide. 

That period between August of 
1958 and June of 1960 was one of al- 


most continuous pain for the Yan- 
kees. They lost 25 of their last 44 
games in 1958, and although they 
won the pennant, their fourth in a 
row, and the World Series, they were 
sick and they knew it. The spring of 
1959 brought no improvement. The 
Yankees fell to last place in May and 
eventually finished a poor third with 
a record of 79 games won, 75 games 
lost. This season the Yankees lost 20 
of their first 41 games— making 120 
losses in 239 games— and they floun- 
dered in fourth place. And then, with- 
out warning, they snapped out of it. 

There are many reasons for the 
Yankee resurgence. “Tell them we 
started winning when the old man got 
back,” said one player sarcastically 
(a majority of the Yankee players 
dislike Casey Stengel). Nonetheless, 
it is true that the team started win- 
ning the day Stengel returned after 
a week’s illness. 

A more concrete reason is the pow- 
erful and timely hitting of Mickey 
Mantle. “When he hits we move,” 
said Pitcher Art Ditmar. Mantle, in 
the worst slump of his up-and-down 


WAITING FOR MICKEY to hit, Roger 
Maris flexes his muscles in on-deck circle. 
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career in April and May, cracked out 
of it in early June. During the three 
weeks of the Yankee rampage Man- 
tle hit well over .400, with 18 runs 
batted in and eight home runs. 

One Mantle home run in particular 
gave the Yankees a lift. Having just 
beaten the White Sox three times, 
the Y ankees were playing the Indians 
at Yankee Stadium. At one point 
they led 8 1, but Cleveland fought 
back to make it 3 2 and then 8 8. 
Left-hander Dick Stigman, reliev- 
ing for the Indians, was setting the 
Yankees down in order. ( “He bothers 
us," says Stengel.) Mantle led off the 
eighth inning and took a strike. Then 
he swung foolishly and missed for 
strike two. He swung again at the 
third pitch and lined it into the left- 
field seats for a home run and, as it 
turned out, the victory. 

Then tliere is Hector Lopez, who 
has been hitting well in the No. 2 
spot, just in front of Mantle. His de- 
fen.sive play has improved too, al- 
though he is still a liability in left 
field. In Detroit he went back slowly 
for a line drive, jumped too soon and 
nearly was hit by the ball, which went 
for a double. Eventually the runner 
scored, and Detroit led 1 D. A few 
innings later Lopez hit a sharp single 
to left center, scoring a man from 
third and tying the score at I 1. 
“You see,” said Leonard Shecter of 
the \eiv York PorI, “Hector giveth 
and Hector taketh away.” 

But. good as Mantle and Lopez 
have been lately, it is extremely 
doubtful that the Yankees would be 
in first place were it not for their new 
right fielder, Roger Maris. As one 
New York writer said: “It is true 
that Mantle is mainly responsible for 
moving the team from fourth place 
to first. But if it weren’t for Roger's 
strong hitting all season the Yankees 
continued 
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FULL OF FIGHT. UNLOVED BUT SUCCESSFUL. CASEY STENGEL CHARGES OUT TO DEMONSTRATE HOW DETROIT BATTER BUNTED AT BALL 


DOUBLE M covliiined 

might have been in si.xth or seventh 
when Mantle got hot.” 

Maris opened the season against 
the Red Sox with two home runs, a 
double and a single, and he has not 
been below .320 since. Currently be 
leads the league with 22 home runs 
and 58 runs batted in. He has also 
fielded well. In Cleveland last week 
he made a leaping backhand catch of 
a ball just as it was falling over the 
fence for what would have been a 
grand-slam home run. It saved the 
game for the Yankees. 

Roger Maris is 25 and powerfully 
built. He came to the Yankees from 
Kansas City last winter in a trade in 
which the Yankees gave aw'ay, among 
others, Hank Bauer, an old favorite at 
Yankee Stadium. ‘‘For the first few 
games I used to hear guys yelling for 
Bauer,” Maris said recently, “but 
not much any more.” 

This is Maris’ fourth major league 
season. With both Cleveland and 
Kansas City he displayed flashes of 
promise, but misfortune— one year 
an appendectomy, another year some 
broken ribs— kept him from the big 
year. He gives some credit for his fast 
start this season to the good-hitting 
Y ankees w’ho surround him in the bat- 
ting order — Mantle before him, Skow- 
run (before he was hurt). Berra or 
Howard after him. 

"I’m getting better pitches to hit 


than I did at Kansas City last year,” 
Maris said last week in Detroit. “You 
hear people say it’s easier to hit when 
you’re on a bad ball club. Don’t be- 
lieve it. Pitchers throwing against 
second-division teams are generally 
loose. The ball is really moving. Once 
in a while in batting practice you’ll 
see a pitcher with great stuff. That’s 
because he knows he doesn’t have to 
get anybody out, so he’s relaxed. But 
a pitcher facing a team like the Yan- 
kees is likely to be in tight situations, 
which makes it tougher on him.” 

Batting directly after Mantle does 
present one problem, however. In De- 
troit, Mantle hit a home run off Frank 
Lary. When Maris got up, the first 
pitch was way inside, forcing him back 
from the plate. A few^ innings later 
Mantle hit another home run off 
Lary. This time the first pitch to 
Maris was directly over the top of 
his head. "1 don’t mind it,” said Maris, 
"hut T do think the umpire might 
have warned Lary after that second 
pitch.” (Mantle, incidentally, is also 
frequently thrown at, but with him it 
is his legs. Knowing Mantle has a bad 
right knee, it is standard procedure 
with American League pitchers to 
make him skip rope periodically.) 

On the base paths. Maris resembles 
a good college halfback. He is fast, 
especially when going from first to 
third, and he is rough. Shortstop Chi- 
co Fernandez of the Tigers, about to 
throw to first to complete a double 


play, was suddenly confronted with 
the vision of the 200-pound Maris 
bearing down on him. Fernandez was 
so anxious to evacuate the area, 
he threw wildly, allowing a Yankee 
runner to score. 

Off the field, Maris presents, to the 
public at least, a quiet, serious, al- 
mo.st grim personality. He is polite, 
modest and friendly, but reveals little 
of himself or his feelings in a conver- 
sation. He is happy to be with the 
Yankees, but does not like New York 
City, which he considers too big. 
("Don’t ever let anybody tell you 
they don’t like coming to a team like 
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UMPIRE JOHN STEVENS RULES HE WAS HIT BY PITCH, AND CASEY SOUNDS OFF TO NO AVAIL AS YANKEES HOWARD AND TURLEY WATCH 


the Yankees,” says Roger’s room- 
mate, Bob Cerv, who also came from 
Kansas City. “The Yankees are over 
the tracks and up the hill.”) Roger’s 
wife and two children are still living 
in Kansas City because she is preg- 
nant. “Perhaps I’ll bring them East 
next year,” he said, and then added 
with a slight smile, “unless my wife’s 
pregnant again, which she probably 
will be.” In the meantime Roger is 
looking forward to this year’s first All- 
Star Game, which will be played in 
Kansas City. He is a sure bet to make 
the team. 

As Maris and Mantle devastated 


the western teams with their hitting, 
the press began to link the two names 
in the tradition of Ruth and Gehrig. 
“The buzz-saw team,” one Detroit 
writer called them. “Double M for 
Murder,” said another. Mel Allen, 
reaching, called them “the gold dust 
twins” on one occasion and “those 
magical marvels, Mantle and Maris” 
on another. Casey Stengel provided 
the most succinct description. “The 
fella in right does the job if the other 
fella doesn’t,” Casey said. 

Of course other Yankees have been 
doing the job too. Kent Hadley oame 
off the bench, replacing the injured 


Moose Skowron, and hit home runs 
his first two times up. (The Yankee.s 
immediately started referring to 
Skowron as Wally Pipp, the Yankee 
first baseman who in 1925 let a fel- 
low named Gehrig take over one day.) 
Tony Kubek also hit two home runs 
in a game to beat Cleveland, while 
Cletis Boyer and Bobby Richardson 
have been fielding excellently at third 
and second. Maris and Cerv credit the 
Yankee pitching for the team’s hot 
streak. 

Need that pitching 

“At Kansas City,” said Cerv, “we 
had some good hitting teams, but no 
pitching. You need it to win. Ditmar 
and Coates have been good, and now 
Ford and Turley look like they’re 
ready to win.” 

Ditmar, who after a slow start won 
four straight games, praises the hit- 
ting. ‘Tm pitching the same as I did 
earlier in the season, but now I’m get- 
ting runs.” 

A few hours later Ditmar was on 
the mound, trying to hold on to a 
3-2 lead. He got out of the seventh 
inning, but he was tired and the Ti- 
gers were closing in. Then, leading off 
the Yankee eighth, Lopez tripled, 
Mantle doubled and Maris, on a 3-0 
pitch, hit a towering home run. With 
three swings the Yankees had wrapped 
up another game. It was just like 
old times, and the Yankees looked 
like the Damn Yankees again, end 


BASEMAN KENT HADLEY HITS SECOND OF THREE HOME RUNS AGAINST THE TIGERS 
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WINNER OLIVIER GENDEBIEN ALSO FINISHED FIRST, WITH PHIL HILL, IN 1958 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

A t thfi end of his first shift last 
Saturday in the Le Mans 24- 
hour race, Olivier Gendebien of Bel- 
gium coasted his scoop-nosed red 
Ferrari into the pits with a bone-dry 
fuel tank. A few minutes after 4 on 
Sunday afternoon he sat triumphant- 
ly on the ear’s rear deck, waving a 
white cowboy hat to those of the 
200,000 spectators who were near 
enough to see him. Gendebien and 
his countryman, Paul Frere, had just 
won the world’s biggest sports car 
race— by beautiful driving, certainly, 
but also by great luck — the luck that 
deposited Gendebien at his gasoline 
pump instead of a spot miles away on 
the course. 

At the end of his first shift, the be- 
spectacled young Kansas City driver, 
Masten Gregory, eased his bird-cage 
Maserati into the pits with a hand- 
some two-minute lead over the Gen- 
debien-Frere Ferrari. The car would 
not restart. It took an hour of fran- 
tic work on the starter motor to get 
it going again. 

Thus are races won and lost. But 
there is something especially apt in 
that image of a Belgian flourishing 
an American hat in victory, not only 
becauseof Gregory’s remarkableopen- 
ing sprint (“As a matter of fact,’’ he 
said, “I was just taking it easy”). 
But also because so many other Amer- 
icans aimed so high at Le Mans and 
mi.ssed the mark. 

This is not to say that the U.S. 
was shut out. Two Chevrolet Cor- 
vettes, the first made-in-America cars 
at Le Mans in five years, finished 
eighth and 10th. Ferraris driven by 
Americans were fifth and seventh. 
But considering the American fire- 
power at Le Mans, the results were 
disappointing. 

Briggs Cunningham (SI, June 27) 
returned to Le Mans after an absence 
of five years with three Corvettes, an 
experimental British Jaguar and a 
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DAY AT LE MANS 


Fortune favored the winning 
team of Belgians and kept the 
race free of fatalities, but U.S. 
performances were just fair 


platoon of American drivers. Miami’s 
Lloyd (Lucky) Casncr came along 
with another Corvette, three 2.8- 
liter four-cylinder bird-cage Masera- 
tis from Italy and a team of drivers 
headed by the irrepressible Gregory. 
Phil Hill, one of the world’s best 
road-racing drivers and co-winner 
with Gendebien of the 1958 Le Mans, 
had a seat in a twin of the three-liter 
Gendebien-Frere car; his fellow Cali- 
fornian, Richie Ginther, was assigned 
to another. 

From New York came Luigi Chi- 
netti, Ferrari’s man in America — a 
three-time Le Mans winner himself 
—with four Ferraris and a sprinkling 
of U.S. drivers. Not least, there was 
the little Italian OSCA of the Ameri- 
can campaigners, John Bentley and 
J. S. Gordon, winners on handicap in 
this spring's 12-hour Sebring, Fla. 
race. (They were to finish 23rd over- 
all but an impressive third on handi- 
cap at Le Mans.) 

Before the race, there was a good 
deal of grumbling over the latest Le 
Mans rules, aimed at making today’s 
racing sports cars seem more like road 
cars. One rule required, in effect, big- 
ger windshields: another, that the 
cars have luggage space for, roughly, 
a one-suiter. 

As a result, some cars broke out in 
idiotic bulges and blisters. But in the 
case of Gregory’s No. 24 bird cage (so 
called because of its intricate multi- 
tubular frame), the Maserati factory 
beat the windshield rule by fairing a 
desk-top-size piece of Plexiglas into a 
superb aerodynamic shape, extending 
back from the car’s nose. 

Cars big and little, grotesque and 
sleek— 55 in all— were angle-parked 
before the pits on race day for the 
traditional I>e Mans start. Briggs 
Cunningham, whose No. 1 Corvette 
had pride of place at the head of the 
line, held out his hand to a light driz- 
zle falling out of an ugly-looking sky 
and said, “It’s just like old times— 
even the rain.” 


Down the line were no fewer than 
12 Ferraris entered by Chinetti’s 
North American Racing Team and 
seven grand touring entries which 
Cunningham and Casner hoped to 
shake up with their Corvettes. 

At 4 p.m., as a French Tricolor 
dipped, drivers scampered across the 
track to their cars, started engines 
and boiled away. 

Th« side attractions 

Before long, part of the big crowd 
began seeking out some of the other 
diversions for which Le Mans is fa- 
mous. One could wrestle a carnival 
strongman or price a Peugeot or sip 
a ros6 bottled by one of the Le Mans 
drivers (France’s Maurice Trinti- 
gnant), or sharpen a tooth on the crust 
of a pat6 sandwich. Restless types 
who strayed early missed the gor- 
geous run by Gregory in the bird 
cage. Off poorly at the start, he then 
passed, by his count, 23 cars on the 
Mulsanne straight, and the three re- 
maining cars down the road a way. 
The Maserati finished the lap 200 
yards ahead of the eventual winner, 
Gendebien ’s No. 11 Ferrari. Later 
on, after the starter trouble was cor- 
rected, Gregory was gaining 18 sec- 
onds a lap on the leading Ferraris, 
but toward midnight the pace told. 
The car, co-driven by California’s 
Chuck Daigh, had spurted from 46th 
to 20th place. Then, again on the 
Mulsanne straight, the engine blew 
to smithereens. Gregory cut the igni- 
tion against the fire hazard only to 
find himself without lights at per- 
haps 160 mph. He got them back on 
and stopped safely. 

During the evening there were Iw'o 
heavy rains. The first finished two 
Cunningham Corvettes. Bill Kim- 
berly had just relieved Cunningham 
in the No. 1 ear. The rain caught him 
on the Mulsanne straight, and the 
car got aw'ay from him, careened over 
and burned. Providentially, a fire 
extinguishing crew w-as at the spot 


and Kimberly was rescued unharmed. 

At the same time Fred Windridge 
was roaring the No. 2 Corvette toward 
the deceptive bend in the homestretch 
known asWhitehouse. He crashed into 
an embankment, ripping the car’s 
right side. 

Cunningham’s Jaguar had injector 
nozzle trouble early and retired with 
a burned piston. But his remaining 
Corvette entry— at least one thing 
went right — ran virtually trouble free 
during the 24 hours, with John Fitch 
and Bob Grossman co-driving, to 
take eighth place. 

To the extreme embarrassment of 
the Ferrari team, two of the works’ 
racers actually did run out of gas dur- 
ing the first stints. The loss of one 
meant that Phil Hill did not get to 
drive at all; co-Driver Wolfgang 
von Trips had started. 

A third works Ferrari retired Sun- 
day morning, leaving the Gendebien- 
Frere car the sole survivor of the offi- 
cial factory team. It had led ever 
since Gregory’s Maserati first got 
balky in the second hour. Its drivers 
were never pressed on the last leg of 
the journey home. Frere, a journalist 
who now races infrequently, brought 
it across the line beneath a warm aft- 
ernoon sun. It had traveled 2,619 
miles at an average speed of 109 mph. 

The remaining sports Ferrari, the 
North American team car driven by 
young Ricardo Rodriguez of Mexico 
and still another Belgian, Andre Pi- 
lette, arrived second, three laps be- 
hind. Drivers Roy Salvador! and Jim- 
my Clark saved third place for Brit- 
ain with their Aston-Martin. Then 
came four Ferrari Grand Touring 
coupes. All in all, just 25 cars fin- 
ished the 24 hours. 

Lucky Casner, who was given his 
nickname because he was unlucky 
enough to pull guard through Christ- 
mas vacation at military school, root- 
ed his Corvette home 10th. Like most 
Americans at Le Mans, all Lucky 
needed was a little more luck. end 
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HAT TRICK FOR 
TINISTERRP 

III much the nanie u'calher as the 1958 race, but uith flatter cairns after the 
start and more violent storms at the finish, Carleton Mitchell and his 
matchless crew (shown at right) mane uvered the 38-foot 8-inch yawl to an 
Unprecedented third consecutive victory in the Bermuda race. In doing so, 
they beat a record fleet of 135 of the finest yachts in ocean racing today. 
Here is Mitchell’s own story of “Finisterre's” drive to the island, written 
from notes and entries made by the author during the 635-mile passage 


T he 1960 Bermuda race was not 
one race, but two— the first, a 
500-odd-mile extension of Long Is- 
land Sound weather, with light, baf- 
fling breezes rippling the ocean, the 
second, a leg of about 150 miles, with 
screaming squalls and turbulent seas. 
For the 135 crews involved, the first 
part was a battle to keep moving by 
shifting light sails, the second a bat- 
tle to keep moving by lugging the 
heaviest canvas aboard. 

Finisterre was almost left at the 
post in the dense fog which shrouded 
the starting line. Three classes had 
started before we discovered the race 
was on. Twenty minutes before our 
gun, all but two men of the crew were 
peacefully snoozing below with no 
jib on the-stay. 

It was an inauspicious beginning. 
Painfully, Fmisfcrrc crept around the 
stern of the anchored escort vessel in 
the wake of fellow starters, was forced 
about by another boat on starboard 
tack, finally broke away and was swal- 
lowed by fog, alone on the ocean, with 
only bubbles alongside for company 
and these not receding very fast. To 
keep moving, we shifted from light 
genoa to bailooner to spinnaker, back 
and forth. Occasionally the fog would 
lift, and other boats would temporar- 
ily appear, ghostly and insubstantial. 
So it went, through Saturday night 


and Sunday and Sunday night. Radar 
reflector hung (prayerfully) in the 
mizzen rigging, we crept across the 
New York steamer lane like turtles 
crossing a highw'ay. Our main hope 
was to be able to stay with the com- 
petition in the light reaching condi- 
tions — decidedly not our weather. 
One entry in the mileage column of 
the log was an uncompromising zero, 
with “stopped, no steerageway" un- 
der REMARKS. 

The fog finally burned away Mon- 
day morning, and with it went a bit 
of breeze Finisierre had carried 
through the night. We caught 
boats ahead and then stopped and 
watched spinnakers come up over the 
horizon behind— colorful bubbles of 
nylon, bright against the sky. In the 
afternoon the log recorded 30 other 
boats in sight. As newcomers ar- 
rived parallel with the becalmed 
fleet, they, too, stopped, until prac- 
tically all of class E and some of class 
D were in company-front formation 
like soldiers on parade. Two days aft- 
er the race began it was a more even 
start than the one effected off Bren- 
ton Reef Lightship. 

When the breeze struck in again we 
resumed our struggle to keep up. Gray 
Goose was ghosting beautifully, as 
was Criterion We thought we recog- 
nized the redheaded spinnaker of Fun 


/ 



wrNNiNG CREW lines rail of Finisierre 
in Hamilton Harbor, Bermuda, after 


on the western horizon. But principal- 
ly we fought to hang on to Golli- 
u'ogg, which we regarded as our prime 
competitor. Dramatically, she had 
appeared ahead at dawm, at first mis- 
taken for another boat, as we had not 
seen Collie Ratsey and his fine crew 
since Saturday at the dock in New- 
port. It was like our meeting in the 
1958 race, except this time the situa- 
tion was reversed: now Gollmogg was 
ahead of us by a scant margin in 
light reaching conditions where she 
excelled. 

Meanwhile, Navigator Chick Lar- 
kin was taking water temperatures 
each half hour to determine when we 
reached the Gulf Stream. According to 
information supplied before the start 
by the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, the Stream was shaped 
like a gigantic horseshoe, the west- 
ern section flowing south and east 
toward Bermuda, while the other 
half bent back toward the north. Be- 
tween 4 and 4:30 in the afternoon 
the temperature jumped nearly 10 
degrees, and we entered the Stream 
44 miles west of the rhumb line— in 
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sailing up from finish line off St. David’s Head. From left: Bunny Rigg, Bobby Symonette, Corry Cramer and Mel Gut- 

Skipper Carleton Mitchell, Richard Bertram, Chick Larkin, man. Ed Kelley had gone ashore before photograph was made. 


the most favorable section, we hoped. 

Still the weather remained calm. 
Through Monday night and all of 
Tuesday, the boats in our class sailed 
tactically against each other, gaining 
and losing in the fluky breezes. Hap- 
pily, we managed to keep even, final- 
ly going ahead of Golliwogg before 
sunset. 

At midnight came the basic change 
in the race so far as Finisterre was 
concerned. Dick Bertram, Bobby 
Symonette and Ed Kelley of the port 
watch had ghosted magnificently to 
catch many boats in the early hours. 
We of the starboard watch — Bunny 
Rigg, Corry Cramer and I— came on 
deck and took over with bare steer- 
ageway, which promptly vanished as 
torrential rain killed the faint air and 
collapsed the spinnaker. Slowly Fin- 
islerre began to turn in a circle, whol- 
ly out of control. We lowered the 
spinnaker and set a balloon jib. When 
the breeze came back it was east of 
north. Deliberately we gave up cov- 
ering our competitors and went back 
to our usual strategic policy of sailing 

conlinued on page S3 


Moj) by Williom Berflsteln 


^EWPORr 

Frustrated by fog and light ^ 

winds, "Finisterre" started 

Slowly. Fog held for twodays 

1 

JUNE 19 \ \ 

Vl 

V 

JUNE 29 1 
“Finisterre" passed through 

Gulf Stream current three 
times, got S6-mile boost to- 
ward finish at Bermuda 

^ Woods Hole prediction 

. ^ for Gulf Stream flow 


JUNE 21 \\ 

Wind shifts, heralded by 
rain squalls, caused “Finrs- 
terre" to spfit from nvals 

BERMUDA COURSE 

JUNE 22 

Chart prepared by Naviga- 
tor Chick Larkin shows that 
“Finisterre" entered Gulf 
Stream for first time 44 
miles west of rhumb line. 
Large dots indicate boat's 
position each day at noon 

Savage winds hit in early ^ jyNE 23 

evening, but "Finisterre" \ 

shortened sail, kept driving i 

FINISH 
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Crash Landing 


Jeiiii Whitehead is a bright British girl who teaches 
science and likes to jump into piles of sand. An Em- 
pire and European Games broad jumper, Jean was 
having a go at the high jump in a Hertfordshire meet 
when this jarring picture was taken. -Jean is now back 
at her specialty, hopes to make the Olympic team. 

Plioiogruph by G. E. H. Cranhum 



Three Up, Two Out 
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The riders above seemed headed for disaster at last week’s Olympic 
three-day equestrian team trials at Pebble Beach, Calif., but none fell. 

Waller Staley .Jr. ilefi) completed hill slide, may make team on points; 

Denis Glaceum (center) cleared jump, missed team on points; Buster 

Harty cleared jump, missed on citizenship — he’s Irish, not American. Photographs by Jack Fields 
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Tortoise Test 


Inching through the picturesque Sierra Nevadas last 
week was a staggered procession of antique automo- 
biles, vintage 1915 or earlier. All, hopefully, were on 
their way from Reno to State Line, Nevada, a distance 
of 60 miles. Their average speed: 15 miles per hour. 

Phfitograph by DnnaUl Dovdero 
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Record by a Hare 

Photograph by Briati Seed 


First-rate sprinters like Peter Radford are rare in 
Britain. So, to get the competition he needs, Peter 
practices against a mechanical rabbit at the dog 
track near his home town of Walsall. He proved the 
idea sound recently when he ran 220 yards around a 
turn in 20.5 seconds, shaving .1 second off the world 
record held by Andy Stanfield and Ray Norton. 
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SOUP-ON-THE-ROCKS AFTER SPORTS 

New refreshing drink perks you up 

For Soup-on-the-Rocks helps to replenish the salt and water you’ve lost on the 
tennis court or golf course. Just pour Campbell’s Beef Broth straight from the 
can over ice. It’s a nourLshing drink, yet low in calories. A refreshing drink that 
tastes good, too. When you come in from active sports, have this modern refresh- 
ment. You’ll like it and feel better for it. 


Beef Broth— M’m! M’m! Good! 



THE 
SECRET OF 
MY DIET 

by ARCHIE MOORE 

Of nil the legends that Light Heavyweight Champion Archie 
Moore has created over the years, the secret of how he quietly 
sheds the bulges of good living before a fight is perhaps the 
most provocative. Here, in a chapter which will appear in his 
forthcoming book. 'The Archie Moore Story’ {McGraw-Hill, 
$4.95), he reveals how this summer, as for 20 years past, he is 
dieting down from the heavyweight to the light-heavy division 
— and how you, loo, with a lot of will power, sauerkraut 
juice and aboriginal wisdom, can fight at almost any weight. 


I X 1940 a deal shaped up for me to 
go to Australia for several fights 
there. We traveled cabin, or second, 
class, and I soon found the fine food 
three times a day was putting pounds 
on me. They served tea and cake in 
the afternoon, and f never missed 
that either. Prior to going to Austra- 
lia I had never had trouble making 
weight or losing it. But now I wa.s 
eating like a Georgia warden and be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable around my 
middle. I weighed 165 when I should 
have been 159. 

To get ready for my first bout with 
Ron Richards, Australia’striplecrown 
champion, I was sent to a ranch in a 
Smalley about 70 miles from Sydney. 
It was my first contact with the abo- 
rigines, who before the advent of the 
English settlers lived in perfect har- 


cLASsic PHOTOGRAPH by Hy Peskin 
shows Archie Moore’smajestic vitality. 


mony with their gods and with na- 
ture. Much later, when I first told a 
reporter I had learned the secrets of 
weight control from these natives, he 
gave me the tongue-in-cheek routine 
you so often get when you tell the 
truth. I embellished the yarn a bit, 
and told him the aborigine admired a 
heavy red sweater I was wearing and 
wanted to trade for it. He whispered 
the secret diet in my ear and I gave 
him the sweater for the diet and his 
boomerang, which I haven’t been able 
to throw away since. 

What really happened was this— 
but first, let me explain my problem. 
I was not overweight in the lay sense 
of the term. Every ounce in my body 
was solid, hardened flesh. I was over- 
weight for fighting, but the very 
solidness was the big problem. Nor- 
mally, a person beginning to diet 
sheds the first pounds quickly, since 
much of it is bloat, or weight caused 
by liquids. I was over 160 by a few 

Copyritjhl O I960 by Archie 6Aoors 


pounds, but 160 was the weight limit 
for middleweights, and if I couldn’t 
get below it meant I’d have to fight 
as a light heavyweight and give away 
almost 15 pounds. I’d be fighting men 
who weighed 170 to 175 pounds and, 
frankly, at that time I didn't want 
to. I later developed into a light 
heavyweight and really am now con- 
sidered a heavyweight, but in Aus- 
tralia I was a kid and wanted to fight 
Richards at his prime weight of 159. 

I boarded with a family named 
Baptiste. They treated me like a son 
and brother. They made my stay a 
wonderful one, and they put up with 
my system for losing weight. 

I had, for the first time in my life, 
the perfect place to train. I did my 
roadwork in the pleasant valley, mak- 
ing a lot of friends and learning much 
about Australian history and cus- 
toms. The mountains which bordered 
the valley were a backdrop that would 
enhance any movie screen, 1 soon 
came to know the aborigines and they 
were friendly to me. These people had 
the reputation of po.ssessing incredi- 
ble endurance. I heard stories of how 
they were capable of crossing hun- 
dreds of miles in the desolate Austra- 
lian bush country with only a pouch 
of dried meat. 

On those fantastically long treks 
through the wilderness they got by 
on the strength they received by 
chewing the dried meat. The essence 
of the meat was their secret. They 
swallowed no bulk, but chewed and 
chewed on a piece of jerked beef un- 
til every last drop of juice was ex- 
tracted, and then they chewed some 
more. As for water, they were known 
to go for days without it. 

To me there was a pattern in this. 
These people, who were so beauti- 
fully adapted to their environment 
before civilization disrupted it, got 
their strength from the natural juices 
of the plants and animals they ate. 
They got by on a fraction of the 
food consumed by their more civilized 
continued 
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MOOKE'S SECRET DIET ronlimied 

brothers, yet they seemed to be bet- 
ter men physically. I never saw a 
fat aborigine. 

The solution to my problem was in 
sight. If it was possible for me to keep 
my strength just with the liquid that 
entered my body from chewing my 
food, why did 1 have to swallow the 
bulk? I tried it. I chewed each deli- 
cious piece of medium-rare steak un- 
til there was not a drop of moisture 
left and then spit out what was left. 
Of course, 1 ate alone, and the Bap- 
tiste family understood what I was 
trying to do. After a week I found I 
was as strong as ever and had lost 
two pounds. Two pounds of too, too 
solid flesh. 

To insure my reduction plan I lim- 
ited myself to a pint of water a day, 
putting the pint bottle in the refrig- 
erator so I could pace my drinking by 
noting the contents of the bottle. To 
further augment the diet, I drank the 
broth of cooked vegetables and did 
not eat the bulk. My weight problem 
was licked, and all that remained was 
to find, through trial and error, which 
foods were best suited for this kind of 
experiment. The results are printed in 
the accompanying sample of the first 
week of my one-month diet. 

Weighty secret 

May I point out that chewing 
without swallowing is not easy. It is 
agony, and it will nearly drive you 
crazy not to swallow a succulent cut 
of meat. At first 1 was a constant 
backslider, gulping down an occa- 
sional morsel, but my will to lose 
weight was stronger than my taste 
buds, and now I can use this method 
with no qualms. 

A diet like this will result in the 
shrinking of the stomach, which will 
limit your appetite even after you 
have finished with the diet. It is vital, 
too, to control liquid intake. Soft 
drinks and coffee breaks are out. 
Nowadays in training I lake mul- 
tiple vitamins to supplement my 
diet. Vitamins are available to us in 
food and sunshine, but often vita- 
mins are lost in cooking and it’s a 
rare man who gets all the sunshine 
he needs. 

People who are dieting should stay 
away from alcohol- I am not a heavy 
drinker. I may occasionally have a 
cold glass of beer on a hot day and 
once in a while some wine with a 


meal. But alcohol is in itself a dou- 
ble problem to a person who wants to 
lose weight. It is a liquid and it has 
calories. One glass of beer has 100 
calories. Look up the caloric count of 
hard liquor. There’s the answer. 

At the end of my stay in the valley 
I was in the pink of condition and 
felt better than I ever have in my 
life. I w'ould have had absolutely no 
alibi if T lost the fight to Richards. 
.\nd I didn’t: I won. 

The basic idea for reducing that I 
discovered for myself in Australia has 
been refined through constant experi- 
menting, and I can now guarantee 
its effectiveness for anyone in good 


BULGING Archie Moore (206* - 2 ) beat Willi 
Be.s-mano/T but looked bad while doing it. 

health who sincerely wishes to lose 
weight. The object is to .shrink the 
stomach. This cuts down your appe- 
tite and insures maintenance of your 
new, lighter weight. 

First thing in the morning 1 drink 
four ounces of sauerkraut juice with 
a teaspoon of lemon juice mixed in. 
I heat this to make it more palatable. 
It is a drink, I am afraid, that you 
must accustom yourself to, but if tak- 
en faithfully it becomes a routine and 
not a chore. The sauerkraut juice will 
help you keep regular bowel habits. 
The elimination of body waste is es- 
sential to good health. 

Naturally, I advocate chewing my 
meat and not swallowing the bulk. 
But I am a professional weight-loser, 
and the average person does not have 
to practice this to lose whatever 
pounds are set as his goal. 


I have a theory of rela.xing that 
goes hand in hand with the diet. It is 
important to relax when dieting. And 
avoid talking about the diet; you are 
naturally talking about food or the 
lack of food. 

By cutting down liquids you will 
speed up your reduction. Remember, 
too, that sleep is important for a per- 
son dieting. The body is under pres- 
sure while you’re reducing and sleep 
helps you fight the strain. 

Before undertaking a strenuous 
diet, be sure and have a checkup by 
your doctor. My diet is not injurious 
and will take off weight, but I want 
to emphasize the necessity of being in 


SUPERBLY FIT Moorc brought hi-s weight 
Iram 20S to 173'*, for Yvon Durelle fight. 

good health before trying to lose 
weight by any method or diet. See 
your doctor first. 

Stay away from coffee breaks and 
between-meal snacks. Candies and 
sweets are naturally taboo, as are 
sweetened canned fruits. You must 
be positive you want to lose weight 
or you will find yourself cheating. 
Drink one eight-ounce glass of water 
with each meal. Don’t weigh yourself 
every day, but do weigh yourself once 
a week. If, after coming to the end 
of my diet, you want to lose more 
weight, repeat the last week of the 
regimen. Think thin and go to it. If 
you want to add exercise— naturally, 
only on your doctor's recommenda- 
tion— so much the better. I, of course, 
always have to in training for a fight. 

My average day in training is 
about like this: I wake up at 6 or 7, 
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no set time, and judge the weather. 
Once in a while a dense fog settles in 
the mountains, and then I wait until 
the sun comes through before I go on 
my road stint. My objective is to 
perspire and lose weight while I’m 
strengthening my legs, and a damp 
fog would be detrimental to this aim. 
I may or may not have a cup of black 
coffee before I run, and I sometimes 
take a jigger of blackberry wine for 
energy. Of course, I take my sauer- 
kraut juice first thing. 

My quarters are separate from my 
staff; I get into action in the morn- 
ing on my own. Dieting makes a per- 
son irritable. I don’t mean I get nasty, 
but I am touchy and little things 
bother me. 

Back from my run, I eat breakfast, 
still dressed in my road togs. My 
breakfast is usually half a melon and 
coffee (black), with a poached egg 
from time to time. Then I am put to 
bed by my trainers, Hiawatha Grey 
and Dick Saddler, and these fiends 
spoon-feed me two hot cups of tea 
while I’m wrapped and helpless in 
the blankets. 

After my high tea I’m supposed to 
sleep, but as soon as the trainers leave 
I put on my tape machine and play 
jazz as I doze. My minor irritations 
go away and I can relax. To anyone 
on a diet I strongly recommend some 
outside interest. People have to find 
something to take their minds off 
the pangs of hunger. 

I sleep for an hour or two and then 
I get into a hot tub, where 1 soak for 
half an hour. Next Saddler gives me 
a brisk rub, and Hiawatha fixes me 
plain gelatin dissolved in half a glass 
of water. I take that for instant 
energy, for now I’m ready for my 
afternoon workout. 

Dinner is my time for fun. Any 
friends who have dropped by to watch 
me work are invited to stay. We cook 
steaks on the barbecue grill and tell 
jokes and talk fighting until the cof- 
fee is all gone and the sherbet is in my 
belly where it belongs. I am a sherbet 
fanatic — any and all flavors — and 
have challenged all comers. 

When I retire from fighting I want 
to get very, very fat just once. Not 
for the sake of being fat, but to put 
away a mountain of mashed potatoes, 
a barnyard full of fried chicken, gal- 
lons of lemonade and sherbet, Her- 
bert. But then, of course. I’ll go back 
to my diet and stay in shape, be- 
cause fat is a killer of men. end 


DIET FOR ONE WEEK 

(No meat to be swaltowed except where speciHed) 


1 BREAKFSST 

LUNCH 

DINNER 1 

1 cup sauerkraut drink 
>. 1 poached egg 

< 1 slice whole-wheat bread 

Cl 1 tablespoon honey 

^ 3 strips crisp bacon 

® 1 cup black coffee or tea 

S 8-ounce glass water 

(this goes for every meal) 

1 slice whole-wheat bread, 
plain or toasted 
apple or orange 

8-ounce glass buttermilk 

1 cup black coffee or tea 

1 cup vegetable soup 
large T-bone steak 
'■A head lettuce 

6 raw carrot sticks 

I cup spinach and broth ' 
fresh fruit cup 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 


1 

^ 1 cup sauerkraut drink 
^ I slice whole-wheat bread 

Q or toast 

c-o 1 tablespoon honey 
^ 1 boiled egg 
^ broiled lamb kidney 

1 cup coffee or tea 

14 cup raisins 

1 slice whole-wheat bread 
or toflst 

8-Qunce glass buttermilk 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 cup clam chowder 

2 lamb chops 

2 boiled beets and tops 

A head lettuce 
sliced apple 

1 slice whole-wheat bread 
IcupJello 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 


1 

^ 1 cup sauerkraut drink 

Q 1 slice whole-wheat bread 

CO or toast 
^ I tablespoon honey 

“ 2 poached eggs 

2 I sliced orange 

^ 1 cup coffee or tea 

1 slice whole-wheat bread 
or toast 

8-ounce glass buttermilk 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 cup tomato soup 
steak 

A cup boiled parsnips 
'A cup peas 

Vz head lettuce 

5 radishes 

Vi cup tapioca 

1 cup coffee or tea 



1 

>■ 

^ 1 cup sauerkraut drink 

2 1 slice whole-wheat bread 

O' 1 tablespoon honey 
^ 2-egg omelet 

X 1 cup black coffee or tea 

1 slice whole-wheal bread 
or toast 

8-ounce glass buttermilk 

1 cup coffee or tea 

small steak 

1 cup broccoli and broth 

1 cup cole slaw 

1 slice whole-wheal bread 

A cup applesauce 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 


1 

I cup sauerkraut drink 

1 small lamb chop, to be 

2 eaten 

Q 1 boiled egg (or 2 if no meat) 
— 1 slice whole-wheat bread 

2 or toast 

I tablespoon honey 

1 cup black coffee or tea 

1 slice whole-wheat bread 
or toast 

8-ounce glass buttermilk 

1 cup coffee or tea 

average servirtg broiled fish 

Vi cup greerj beans 
endive salad 

1 slice whole-wheat bread 
or toast 

1 sliced orange 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 


1 

1 cup sauerkraut drink 
^ 3 slices crisp bacon 

Q 1 poached egg 
^ 1 slice whole-wheat bread 

3 or toast 

»— 1 tablespoon honey 

S 1 apple 

1 cup black coffee Of tea 

1 slice whole-wheat bread 
or toast 

8-ounce glass buttermilk 

1 cup coffee or tea 

1 cup spinach soup 

2 broiled lamb chops 

10 pcds okra 

1 cup turnip greens and broth 

1 slice whole-wheal bread 
or toast 

1 pear or other fruit in season 

1 


1 

1 cup sauerkraut drink 
^ broiled lamb kidney, to be 
< eaten 

a 1 poached egg 

Z 1 slice whole-wheat bread 
^ or toast 

^ 1 tablespoon honey 

1 cup black coffee or tea 

1 slice whole-wheal bread 
or toast 

8-ounce glass buttermilk 

1 cup black coffee or tea 

1 cup chicken bouillon 

I slice calf's liver, to be eaten 
A cup succotash 

Vz head lettuce 

6 raw carrot sticks 
] banana 

1 cup black coffee or tea 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Toni Frissell 


Summertime: 


Wyoming 

Division 


On a dude ranch the livin’ ain’t 
real easy, but it’s a mighty fine 
change for citified Easterners 


T he student tour ships are wallowing off to Europe, 
bikinis <u‘e popping out on the beaches, picnickers 
are picking their way through the woods, and summer 
is in blue-skied command. In all this sunny easiness no- 
body has it rougher — or better — than eastern yo\ing- 
sters lucky enough to find themselves on a Wyoming 
dude ranch. Eastern air is swapped for the mile-high 
western kind, clothes from Best’s and Bi’ooks Brothers 
are shucked for duds from the general store, and the 
living is as out-of-doors as you can get. 

The youngsters and young people on the following 
pages are guests of Trail Creek Ranch, a 310-acre spread 
in the Jackson Hole country near Grand Teton Nation- 
al Park. Trail Creek is run by Betty Woolsey, a forester’s 
daughter who is as western as the tumbling tumble- 
weed, although she once had a whirl at eastern living 
herself as an editor of Ski Illustrated. Her ranch accom- 
modates 110 each summer, two-thirds of them undei- 21. 

What does a body do there all day? He can turn out 
at sunup, ride any of 48 horses, pitch hay with the hired 
hands, help with the milking, swim, wi’angle, hike, ca- 
noe. climb, take in a rodeo, squai’e-dance, fish, pick wild 
flowers, drive in the mountains, stuff himself on i'anch- 
grown beef and, along about evening, clutch his knees 
by the campfire and drawl The Red River Valley. After 
a day like this, bedtime, naturally, comes early. And in 
the near -freezing mountain nights blankets are piled on. 


Grooming her home after a morning ride, teen-ager Sandy 
Slurges of Saunderstown, R.I. uses kickproof approach of her own 
devising. Youngsters are encouraged to care for horses they ride. 
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stubborn steer h unmoved byim- 
promplu efl'orts of eastern wTanglers. 
Susie Kolthay of New York City and 
Siisan Rush of Concord, Mass, are on 
tether end, while Elizabeth LaFarge, 
of Pro\idence, R.I. grasps the nether. 


Mountain of hay weighing 41 
tons was erected with the help of dude 
ranch kids, who get cold lemonade as 
reward. ffH 3 -ing take.s hands and vol- 
unteers two weeks, will feed horses dur- 
ing winter, when ranch is under snow. 




Hiding and boating are combined when scenic trail rides 
end up at Lee Lake. Paddling a l9-p(iund boat they brought 
along are Vassar’s Anne LaFarge and Harvard’s Mai Ticknor. 



Su'itni7ling hole in southern foothills of the Teton Moun- 
tains, though fed by chilly mountain stream, is a favorite water- 
ing spot for Trail Creek guest s and horses, share and share alike. 





LIAR 


Xhe possibility of the U.S. team winning the I960 
games in Rome this year depends to a great extent 
on what funds are available. The team needs money 
to help it achieve championship status. Many 
other countries, like Russia, finance 
their Olympic teams with govern- 
ment subsidies. The U.S. does 
not do this. Your dollar is needed. 
It is needed now to help the U.S. 
team win at Rome! 


HELP 





Get this souvenir 
postcard mailed 
to you direct 
from Rome, Italy 

To acknowledge your contribution, arrangements 
have been made to send a special Olympic souvenir 
postcard to you or anyone you may specify. This 
postcard will bear a special Italian commemorative 
Olympic stamp. It will be mailed direct from Rome, 
Italy to you or anyone you specify . . . and will be 
autographed by leading members of the U. S. team. 

The U.S. team needs funds to 
help them seek out the top U.S. 
athletes. To train them. To trans- 
port them to Italy. And to feed, 
clothe and house them while they 
are participating in the Olympic 
Games. You and others like you 
are the sole support of the U.S. 
team. Please mail your contribution today. 

Donations are deductible on income tax returns. 

MAIL YOUR DOLLAR TODAY! 


Olympic, National 
57 Pork Ave., Nev 


Headquarters, Olymp 
York 16, New York 


I want to help the U. S. team win the I960 Olympic 
Games. Here is my $1.00 donation. Please put my 
name on the mailing list for the special Olympic 
autographed souvenir postcard. 


LAKCER DONATIONS GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED 


Preparation Costs of This Announcement Donated by These 
Rapid Copy Service, Inc., Phofostols 


Chicago Companies) L M. ftundscho, Inc., Typography * Schreiner-Bennett, Inc, Art Work 
• Rogers Engraving Co.^ Engrovingt * Notional Electrotype Co., Phloi 
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GLENN DAVIS. 1956 400-METER HURDLES CHAMPION. COMPLETELY REGAINED HIS OLD FORM AND WON HIS SPECIALTY WITH EASE 


Over the hurdles to Rome 


Old and new heroes confronted each other last weekend in 
the AAU meet— the last qualifying test for the Olympic trials 


B obby Morrow, his dark, hand- 
some face gaunt and bony from 
hard work and worry, fitted his spikes 
carefully against the starting blocks 
in the finals of the 200-meter dash at 
the National AAU meet in Bakers- 
field. Calif. He thought fleetingly of 
the three gold medals he had won in 
the Melbourne Olympics in 1956, 
then settled himself grimly to try for 
a sixth-place finish in this race. He 
had no hope of winning; but sixth 
place would qualify him for the Olym- 
pic trials a week later and a chance 
to make another American Olympic 
team. 

The night before, Morrow had 
failed to qualify for the finals in the 
100 meters. He had finished far back 
in a trial heat, running dead-legged 
and slow. Afterwards he walked back 
the length of the course, his head 
down, picked up his sweat suit from 
behind his starting blocks, then 
walked alone out of the stadium to 
the practice area. He looked tired and 
beaten and through. 

“I don’t know," he said then. "I 
just haven’t got it. My legs feel gone. 
I haven't worked hard enough, I 
guess. It’s not the same as it was. I run 


a few 300s and I know I should run 
another one but there’s no one there 
to push me and I take a shower in- 
stead. I just haven’t got the desire I 
had." 

He pulled his sweat pants on slowly, 
his face serious, almost sad. 

"I’ll try again in the 200 tomor- 
row night," he said. “I’ll keep on try- 
ing to the last gun. But I don’t think 
it’s there.’’ 

Somehow, though, some of the old 
magic that once made Morrow the 
finest sprinter in the world came back 
to him. In his preliminary heat in 
the 200, he finished second, but he 
ran easily and he made up ground 
down the stretch. He grinned tenta- 
tively at the small knot of well-wishers 
w'ho surrounded him after that race. 
He didn’t say anything. 

In his semifinal he finished third, 
coming with a rush in the last 60 
yards. His grin was a little wider now. 
He walked restlessly up and down 
the infield while he waited for the 
finals, and he stopped briefly by the 
stands to talk to Oliver Jackson, his 
coach during his undergraduate days 
at Abilene Christian. Then he went 
out to his blocks and set himself as 


he has a thousand times before. Most 
of the field had beaten Morrow at 
one time or another this year and 
most of them must have felt they 
could beat him again. 

At the gun Morrow was off ahead, 
the long experience in big races stand- 
ing him in good stead. But Ray Nor- 
ton, as clearly the best in this field as 
Morrow had been in 19.56, pulled 
aw'ay as they hit the curve, unleash- 
ing a wonderful burst of speed. Others 
moved ahead, too, but Morrow', run- 
ning desperately, came on again at 
the finish and placed fourth. 

As the runners trotted back toward 
the judges, a curious thing happened. 
The crow'd ignored Norton, who had 
run a really beautiful race. The ap- 
plause was for Morrow’. 

Hard road back 

He went back across the field with 
his head up this time. He met Oliver 
Jackson and grinned happily. 

"I guess I’ll cancel my plane reser- 
vation,” he said. "I think I’ve got it 
back. With another week to work, I 
may make it.” 

If he does— and that is still a dis- 
tinct long shot, considering the qual- 
ity of the sprint field he faces in the 
Olympic trials — Morrow will be only 
one of many Olympic %’eterans who 
continued 
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TRACK continued 

have come back. Bobby reached his 
peak with the narrowest of margins 
to spare. Most of the others who per- 
formed brilliantly in the AAU meet 
timed their conditioning better. But 
for nearly all. the struggle to return 
to the exuberant speed and strength 
of youth was unbelievably hard. 

Glenn Davis, the Olympic 400- 
meter hurdles champion, won his 
event in 50.1 seconds, running power- 
fully and hurdling with the clipped 
efficiency that makes each hurdle 
seem only a longer step for him. He’s 
a leaner Davis than he was in 1956 but 
he seems stronger, and maybe, by the 
time he gets to Rome, faster. 

“I thought I had lost my speed,” 
he said. ‘‘I worked and worked and 
worked and it wouldn’t come. You 
can’t believe how tough it was. I 
thought for sure it was gone. But 
this is a bigger challenge for me than 
it was in 1956. I didn’t want to quit, 
and one day — boom— there it was. I 
ran a 51 flat. I knew it was back and 
I’d be all right.” 

Davis has been fortunate in that 
no annoying injuries hampered his 
training this year. But then most 
of the veterans, nursing themselves 
carefully into condition, managed to 
avoid the muscle pulls and strains 


which often slow the uninitiated. 

“We have one big advantage that 
comes with e.xperience,” said Ai Can- 
tello, the stocky, 29-year-old marine 
lieutenant who won the javelin throw 
with a cast of 271 feet 9 inches. ‘‘We 
know our bodies. We know how long 
it takes to recover from an injury. 
We don’t ru.sh into competition.” 

Harold Connolly, who has a par- 
ticular fondness for the hammer cir- 
cle at Bakersfield because he set his 
world record there in 1958, hit 224 
feet 4 inches on his second throw, 
then forgot the wisdom of experience. 
He was throwing with a sore back and 
the long throw was an obvious win- 
ner, but he had to try once more. On 
his third throw he tore a muscle, He 
still expected to compete in the trials, 
but he would not be able to work out 
at all. 

‘‘I got greedy, I guess,” he said. 
“I like this ring so much. 1 thought 
maybe I could set another record.” 

All in all, nine AAU records were 
broken and one tied as the old men 
of the track world let themselves go, 
but the only world record was set by 
a youngster, 19-year-old John Thom- 
as, in the high jump. Thomas, who 
has made the 7-foot jump a cliche, 
cleared 7 feet 2 inches under the most 
trying circumstances. A gusty, fitful 
wind jiggled the crossbar between 


jumps, and he had to stand for long 
minutes, waiting for the wind to die 
down. He cleared the bar on his sec- 
ond try, brushing it very lightly with 
his trailing leg, then lay in the saw- 
dust and watched it bounce gently a 
few times. Finally it fell. The judges 
first ruled the jump a good one, but 
they were correctly overruled by 
Pincus Sober, the meet referee. 

Thomas said only, “You mean I 
got to do it again?” He resumed his 
vigil with the wind, staring impas- 
sively at the bar, his arms dangling 
loosely, his long body relaxed. When 
he jumped this time, he was at least 
two inches over the bar. ‘‘That’s 
enough,” he said after that one. He 
bent to take off his jumping shoes, 
and as he knelt he laughed suddenly 
and joyously and shook his head at 
the wonder of it all. 

The oldest qualifier at the AAU 
meet was a gentleman who was a track 
athlete before Thomas was born. For- 
tune Gordien, an Olympic discus 
thrower in 1948, finished seventh to 
Al Oerter, the 1956 Olympic cham- 
pion. Oerier looked better than ever, 
and Gordien watched him wistfully. 

‘Tm glad to get to the trials,” he 
said. ‘‘At 38, it’s hard. I know just 
what to do, but it takes a long time 
to get ready to do it. I wish I were 
Oerter’s age again.” end 


FORM CHART FOR OLYMPIC TRIALS, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, JULY 1 AND 2 


7'op three in each event quiilify for Olympic 
team. All eventt< except 5,000 meters uill he 
leleeast, live and on tape, over CBS-TV on 
Saturday, July 2 {,5 p.irt. la 7 p.irt., EDT .. 

SPRINTS: Ray Norton, in good health again 
anil with heat top speed in worhi. should win 
both 100 ami 200 meters. Charlie Tidwell, 
with good acceleration, top speed near Nor- 
ton’s. will bo close. Dark horses: Paul Win- 
der. Dave Sime, Les Carney, Bobby Morrow. 

400 METERS: Heavy favorite.s are powerful 
Ted Woods, NCAA champion, anil Otis Da- 
vis. A.\t‘ winner. Wide-open race for other 
spot. Dark horses: Willie Williams, Vic Hall, 
Dave Mills. 

800 METERS: Ernie Cunliffe. who sets killing 
early pace, Jerry Siebert and Tom Murphy, 
who prefer fast Tinish, are clear-eul favorite.s. 
Dark horses: Jim Cerveny, Lou Merriman. 

1,500 METERS; Dyrol Biirleson, with wonder- 
ful strength, driving finish, should win over 
Jim Grelle, who can’t finish quite as hard. 
Dark horses; Ed Moran. Bobby Seaman, Bob 
Holland. Archie San Romani Jr. 

S.ooo METERS: Jim Beatty, with beat speed, 
strength, finishing kick, is class of field. Bill 


Dellinger, x\AU champ, rates second to Beat- 
ty. with Ma.x Truex, off A.\U 10,000 show- 
ing, third. Dark horse: Bob Both. 

S.OOO-MereR steeplechase: j:rratic Dea- 
con Jones, with fast 8:19.7 at Compton, is 
favorite, but determined, well-trained Phi! 
Coleman is a strong threat. Improving Tom 
Oakley enuld surprise. Dark horses: Charley 
Clark, George Young, Ike Matza. 

IIO-METER HIGH HURDLES; Old, bold cam- 
paigner Lee Calhoun, a flawless technician, ai 
peak for trials. Faces great challenge from 
Hayes Jones, faster off biucks. slower over hur- 
(lle.s. Dark horses: Willie May, Chuck Cobh. 

400-METER HURDLES: Glenn Davis, hack at 
best, has too much speed, skill for compel i- 
tion. Eddie Southern, strong Dick Howard 
should take ocher places. Dark horses: Cliff 
Cushman, Josh Culbreath, Rex Cawley. 

SHOTPUT: Bill Nieder, the strongest. Parry 
O'Brien, most experienced, and Dallas Long 
should edge Dave Davis for Olympic places. 

DISCUS: Al Oerter has been mo.st consistent 
of long throwers, will be challenged by Rink 
Babka. just attaining great form of last year. 
Dick Cochran, Bob Humphreys. Dark horses: 
Jim Wade. Jay Silvester. Jack Ellis. 


JAVELIN: World Record Holder Al Canlello 
is back in top physical shape, should win over 
consistent Rill Alley. Dark horses: GarySlen- 
lund, Phil Conley, Jan Sikorsky. 

HAMMER THROW: Top-lieavy favorite Hal 
Connolly has sjieedetl up spin, looks better 
than ever, but strained back winning AAU. 
Al Hall rates over Ed Bagdonas, Bob Backus. 
Dark horse: Tom Pagani. 

HIGH JUMP: John Thomas set world record 
in .AAU meet, could go higher in trials. Char- 
ley Dumas, Joe Faust, Errol William.s are best 
of others. 

BROAD JUMP: No dear favorite in crowded 
Held, but Greg Bell, Joel Wiley, Irvin Rober- 
son, off experience and pa.st marks, seem best. 
Dark horse: Ralph Boston. 

POLE VAULT: Don Bragg, strong man of the 
vault, should edge Bob Gutowski, Jim Gra- 
ham. J. D. Martin. But any one of four could 
break world record. Dark horses: Ron Morris, 
xAulirey Dooley. 

HOP, STEP & JUMP: Surprise U.S.rceord <;')3 
feet plus' by Ira Davis in AAU makes him 
possible winner in Rome. Willie Sharpe, Kent 
Floerke other favorites to make team. Dark 
horses: Herman Stokes, Luther Hayes. 
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FOOD / Evan Jones 


Ears of Gold 


Corn is the perfect Fourth of July 
dish— it’s more American than apple pie 


T hkrb are sportsmen who mark the passage of the 
months through spring and summer by private cal- 
endars: racing fans who follow the Thoroughbreds from 
south to north on both coasts and up the Mississippi 
from New Orleans to Chicago; sailors whose calendars 
advance by regatta dates; baseball buffs whose cycles 
all lead to Opening Day. Let another special calendar 
be celebrated here: the progress of fresh, local eating 
corn up through the American latitudes. 

Florida boasts a winter crop. By mid-April it’s “com- 
ing in local” in Texas and California, by late May in 
Georgia, by June in Alabama, the Carolinas and Okla- 
homa, by early July in Kansas, New Jersey and Illinois, 
by mid-July almost everywhere else that sweet corn 
grows. Served on the cob, it probably comes closer to 
being America’s national dish than any other food. 
Apple pie, after all, has been known to generations of 
Gallic chefs as iarle aux pommes. Corn on the cob is 
strictly American and as old as the Indians. 

The word corn itself conjures up countless essences 
of a Minnesota boyhood. The first great fields I knew 
were on a farm where my father rented a summer cot- 
tage, and where an Indian and his brood camped in a 
shack on the river’s edge. My brothers and I were drawn 
by the catfish in that slow stream and by a Chippewa 
playmate named Charlie. Young Charlie knew where 
the best corn grew and where the catfish drowsed. We 
roasted both over a fire beside the water. Corn, Charlie 
believed, was the Indians’ by hard-earned divine right. 
He told the ancestral Chippewa story of a boy like him- 
self who’d been the first to bring his people the golden 
grain: 

An Indian youth, Charlie told us, lay on the ground 
weak from fasting in tribute to his approaching man- 
hood. He sensed the presence of a visitor, and when he 
struggled to a sitting position he saw a spirit, clothed 
in green fronds. “Get up and wrestle,” said the spirit, 
“and if you overcome me you may strip off my green 
finery and bury it.” For three days the green spirit and 
the young Indian wrestled, and on the fourth the fam- 
ished earthling pinned his adversary and buried the 
fronds as he had been instructed. Sure enough, when har- 
vest time came the greenery had become a living plant. 
Photograph bij Louise Dahl-Wol/e 


At our house for weeks at a time we had corn on the 
cob at least once a day. Sometimes my mother sliced 
the kernels off the fresh cobs and combined them with 
an egg batter to make fritters which we consumed at 
breakfast. Her version of “squaw corn,” an old Indian 
concoction, was also a hot weather treat. So was her 
corn souffle, the recipe for which is given below. 

CORN ON THE COB 

Corn begin.? to lose some of its natural sweetness the mo- 
ment it is picked, so buy it as fre.sh as possible. Too much 
cooking toughens corn; so does putting salt in the water in 
which it is boiled. When corn is not absolutely fresh, a little 
sugar may be added to the water, or it may be cooked in 
one-third milk and two-thirds water to enhance its sweet- 
ness and keep it tender. Boil four to eight minutes, drain 
and serve immediately with butter, .salt and freshly ground 
black pepper. 

Corn can be steamed by placing a bed of husk.s in the 
bottom of a large pot and arranging the ears upon it. Add 
an inch or two of boiling water, cover the pot and steam 
five minutes for young, tender corn. 

To roast corn, pull back the husks and remove the silk. 
Dip the ears in water, then replace the husks and roast on 
a grill over hot coals or on the broiler rack of the oven. 

If foil wrapping is used, corn can be .seasoned before it is 
roasted. Butter the ears, sprinkle them with salt and papri- 
ka, and seal the foil at all points. 


CORN SOUFFLE {/or six) 

4 ears corn 
4 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoon,? flour 
1 cup milk, scalded 
4 eggs 


1 teaspoon minced red pepper 
1 teaspoon grated onion 
cup grated mild chee,se 
salt 

cayenne pepper 


Use a .sharp knife to slit each row of kernels down the mid- 
dle. Then, with the edge of a spoon, scrape all the pulp from 
the cob, leaving the .skin of the kernels to be discarded. 
Melt butter, stir in flour, and when mixture is smooth add 
scalded milk gradually, cooking slowly until it is thick and 
creamy. Remove from fire and stir in 4 beaten egg yolks. 
Add corn, red pepper, onion, cheese and seasonings, Beat 
egg whites until stiff, When yolk mixture is cool, fold in 
egg whites and pour into a buttered 2-<]uart souffle dish. 
Have the oven preheated to 3.10° and bake for about 40 
minutes or until .souffle is well puffed and lightly browned. 
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BOXING / Martin Kane 


A real crown for Floyd 


The heavyweight champion, atop the world again, resumes 
training for a return match while Manager Cus plans a reward 


S INCE lie won the heavyweight 
ehampionship of the world in 
1956, Floyd Patterson has had but 
six fights, averaging a bit less than 
two a year. Two of these fights, one- 
third of the total, have been against 
Ingemar Johansson. He is now about 
to sign for a third Johansson bout. 
From cities north, south, east and 
west the bids have been coming in, 
backed by fervent promises of better 
police protection than the spectators 
and even the fighters got at the Polo 
Grounds, where hooligans swarmed 
as freely as the bugs under the ring 
lights. 

The return is both legally necessary 
(because of a clause in the original 
contract) and a matter of honor to 


Patterson, who likes to keep his word. 
Its sporting necessity is more ques- 
tionable. The new Patterson, as dis- 
tinguished from the Patterson who 
fought with so little luster against 
Roy Harris, Brian London and the 
Ingemar Johansson of a year ago, 
plainly established that he has grown 
to fighting manhood under the lash 
of failure. 

Unless Johansson now makes a 
comparable advance, it seems likely 
that Patterson will be his master 
whenever they choose to meet again. 
To be sure, both previous fights end- 
ed in upsets. Twice-bitten experts 
will be shy of a third. There is no 
guarantee that an upset cannot hap- 
pen again, for Ingemar’s right hand 


remains a menace to any man, and 
especially to a man as susceptible to 
rights as Floyd Patterson has been. 

The only real mystery of the sec- 
ond Patterson-Johansson fight lies 
in Johansson’s curious reluctance to 
use the right hand more than he did. 
He had five rounds in which to throw 
it. He saw it take considerable effect 
in the second round, even though it 
landed a trifle high. Had it been two 
or three inches lower we might have 
seen a repetition of the fight of a year 
ago. After that second-round blast, 
Johansson missed a couple of times 
with the right (Floyd ducked under 
each punch), then seemed to forget 
about it. There were a number of 
openings later, all quite transparent 
to ringside observers, none appar- 
ently observed by Johansson. 

Ingemar says he believed Patter- 
son was tiring himself with his sav- 
agery, that he would be a more likely 
pigeon in the late rounds, that he was 
saving the right for broadcast at a 
more convenient hour. 

A pretty fair hunch is that Johans- 
son realized, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that his major problem was 
defense against the raging Patterson. 
It was, too, and Johansson handled 
it quite well for four rounds. The Pat- 
terson combinations simply did not 
work against Johansson’s blocking 
and retreating. Only an occasional 
single punch landed in a scoring zone. 

Those single punches, however, 
were most damaging. They ripped 
into Johansson’s body, they concen- 
trated his attention on body defense, 
so that when he was knocked out the 
right hand that should have been 
protecting his jaw was down to save 
him from body punishment. Banging 
the body to expose the head is one of 
boxing’s oldest ploys. It is old be- 
cause it works. 

Patterson went into the ring under 
instructions not to block Johansson’s 
hooks but to duck under them, then 
tear into Johansson’s body. In the 
first fight Floyd’s original knockdown 



MISSED OPPORTUNITY foT Ingo to throw his right was one of several. Here he had 
Patterson in the vulnerable position that led to Floyd's downfall in the first fight. 
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came on a left-hook-straight-right 
combination. He blocked the hook 
with his right glove, but the move 
did nothing to protect him against 
the instantly following right. But in 
the second fight he did duck, and 
each time he was able to follow with 
punches to the body. 

With Johansson’s guard down, the 
knockout left hook, traveling up- 
ward from a point off Patterson's hip, 
landed precisely on the cleft in .lo- 
hansson’s handsome chin. It was one 
of the best hooks ever thrown, and 
Ingemar did not luhy recover from 
it for hours. 

Taking his cue from J ohansson, Pat- 
terson now plans to let the worl<l 
know what he is about between fights. 
He will not be the recluse of his first 
reign, the forgotten champion. He is 
scheduled for television appearances, 
a testimonial dinner, and presenta- 
tion of the City Medallion by New 
York’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner. Ilis 
de facto manager, Cus D’Ainalo, has 
plans for a European tour, with a spe- 
cial eye on Sweden. Patterson hopes 
to hux exhihitious there and iu Lon- 
don, winding up the trip liy taking in 
the Olympics at Home. 

Thd peekaboo retained 

He will find the world more eager 
to welcome him than it has been be- 
fore. Partly for lack of faith in his 
opponents, partly because his show- 
ings against them did not come up to 
the high standard he set on the night 
he beat Archie Moore, prizefighting’s 
fans ha^■e never been fully convinced 
of Patterson’s greatness. For a long 
time he endured ridicule a.s “an over- 
grown middleweight.” 'He weighed 
190 last week.) Some of boxing’s lop 
trainers were contemptuous of his 
peekaboo defense, which is excellent 
in some ways, deficient in others. 

P-attevson retained the peekal>oo 
this time, but his mind was on offense. 
For the most part he stood straighter 
in order to move inside quickly and, 
e.xoept for the brief atid critical peri- 
od after he was hit by Ingemar’s right 
in the .second rnund, he pres-sed the 
fight relentlessly. 

But it was those two blazing hooks 
that finally established Patterson in 
the public mind as a true champion. 
With the first of them he bowled over 
a man who had been knocked down 
only once before. With the second he 
knocked out a man who never had 
ninlhi lied 
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BOXtNG ronti'ttticfi 

been knocked out, or even defeated as 
a professional. 

Before the light Johansson was con- 
vinced that Patterson could not erase 
the memory of last year’s knockout 
and would follow a policy of excessive 
caution. It turned out quite other- 
wise. And only if Johansson is made 
of the same steel as Patterson will he 
forget the left hook that finished him. 

The Patterson steel showed in the 
aftermath of the fight. Four days lat- 
er, while Johansson was recuperating 
in Florida, Patterson told Trainer 
Dan Florio, “I want to go back into 
training next week.” 

Jubilant D'Amato 

That is a pretty fair indication that 
Floyd intends to follow through on 
his promise to be a fighting champion. 
He cares little that taxes on a second 
fight this year will mean that he will 
be fighting for practically nothing. If 
the movies of the fight are as success- 
ful in Europe and South America as 
they have been in the U.S., D’Amato 
estimates that each fighter will re- 
ceive ‘‘between $700,000 and $900,- 
000” for his night’s work at the Polo 
Grounds, thanks to a special financial 
arrangement D'Amato worked out 
for both fighters with TelePrompTer. 

“The taxes don’t mean a thing to 
Floyd,” D'Amato said. “All he wants 
to do is fight. And if he doesn’t care 
about them, I don’t either.” 

The jubilant D’Amato is preparing 
a special reward for Patterson. He has 
asked jewelers to submit designs for 
an actual crown — a golden, jewel- 
studded one— to be presented to Pat- 
terson at a testimonial dinner that 
Jackie Robinson is arranging. 

"It’s going to be all solid gold,” 
D’Amato said, "and it will have gen- 
uine jewels in it. I don’t know what 
it will cost— maybe $20,000, maybe 
even $35,000, I have no idea, and I 
don’t care. Floyd gave me the great- 
est night of my life.” 

Though Roy M. Cohn, of Feature 
Sports Inc., has said that the next 
fight will be in Los Angeles, D’.Ama- 
to’s vote on this has yet to be cast. 
‘‘We'll fight wliere n’e get the best 
offer,” D’Amato said. "We fought in 
New York this time because Johan.s- 
son insisted on it and he was champi- 
on. Now Patterson is champion.” 

And worthy of that golden, jewel- 
studded crown. END 
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2 SH01]LDE1{ JlOTATlON flexes and strengthens arm and shoulder 
muscles. Hold baby’s lower arm and gently rotate it inward until 
palm is on floor, Then rotate outward till palm is up. Do six each side. 




3 THE BRIDGE is One exercise baby can soon do on 
his own. Place baby’s heel.? on your knees, then help 
baby arch his back. Before long, baby will raise himself. 




FITNESS Bonnie Prudden 


The fun begins 


The 4-month-old baby is ready for more vigorous exer- 
cises than the 2- or 3-month-old (SI, May 2 & June 6). 
What’s more, as little Rene Pouteau shows here, the 
baby will respond to the awakening strength of his body 
with conscious physical effort of his own. This makes 
the exercises a time of fun for both baby and mother. 


4 THE ANCHOR is another test of baby’s back strength and at the 
same lime a good upper back builder, Hold baby’s legs down gen- 
tly but flrmly to give baby a chance to lift his head and upper body. 



S HIP TWIST, like the earlier leg crossover exercise for 3-month-old, 
increa.ses hip flexibility. Spread baby's legs gently and then lift 
right leg up and cross over left leg. Alternate legs. Do six each side. 



AN EXERCISE FOR MOTHER, the back arch, helps 
strengthen lower back. Begin on knees, lift leg up, back. 
Raise head. Do eight each side, repeat four times daily. 




THE OAKS TROPHY i' pTMt'nlod to Ri'Ho's winning team, Jockey Kric Guerin and 
Trainer Dick Handlcn iriyfrf i, by F. Ambrose Clark, dean of Coaching Club members. 


HORSE RACING jWkihiey Tower 

A new qneen: Berio 


The winner of the Coaching 
Club American Oaks also 
is a top brood mare prospect 

W HKTHER brood mares should be 
chosen by performance, pedigree 
or a suitable combination of both has 
been one of racing’s perennial argu- 
ments. Yet there never has been any 
particular emphasis in this country on 
filly and mare races. Many tracks re- 
fuse to put on major stakes for fe- 
males on the grounds that they are 
poor belting propositions. Others al- 
lot so much added money to lure big- 
name Colts that the one way a filly 
can gain recognition is to challenge 
and beat the opposite sex. 

Only on the New York circuit and 
at Delaware Park is there a real chance 
for race mares to take the spotlight 
while competing with each other. In 
New York, the Coaching Club Ameri- 
can Oaks and later the Alabama, the 
Beldame and the Ladies yield some 
exceptional champions. And at Dela- 
ware Park the July scries known as the 
Distaff Big Three always produces as 
exciting a round of races as you’ll find 
anywhere in the country. The basic 


reason for this is that many leading 
breeders race in New York or Dela- 
ware, and it has become traditional 
for tracks in these states to cater to 
this .sporting and relatively noncom- 
mercial type of racing. The reason so 
many mares enjoy long racing careers 
may bo that most of the better ones 
are owned b}’ these .same breeders, 
wlio obviously can afford to "wait” 
with them. Le.ss prosperous operators 
often damage their fillies \vi1h exces- 
sive racing at the age of 2. 

We had a perfect e.xample of "wait 
and win” at Belmont Park last week 
when Berio won the Coaching Club 
American Oaks. This race for 3-year- 
old fillies at a mile and a quarter (it 
used to be a mile and three-eighths 
before the abandonment of the Wid- 
ener Chute) is regarded as the filly 
equivalent of the Belmont Stakes, 
and its winners have included such 
illustrious names as Top Plight, Twi- 
light Tear, Next Move, Real Delight 
and A Glitter. 

If you haven’t heard of Berio, 
owned by William duPont Jr.’s Fox- 
catcher Farms, it is probably^ because 
the 2-year-old colts were making all 
the big-money news last year— and 
have continued to run each other into 


the ground all this past winter and 
spring. At 16 hands, Berio is big and 
strong for a filly, not fancy looking, 
but with lots of quality nonetheles.<;. 
She has. says Trainer Dick Handlen, 
‘‘always been a bit on the keen side, 
hut we decided to bring her along 
with a good deal of patience. Our ob- 
jective for this season was to win a 
great breeders race, the Coaching 
Club American Oaks. If wm can re- 
peat in the Delaware Oaks, fine— but 
I think we’ve already proven that we 
have an outstanding race mare.” 

Berio, by Heliopolis out of the 
Rosemont mare Faberose, did not dis- 
tinguish herself in the Coaching Club 
ex’ent as much as she did in winning 
the June 8 Mother Goose, but she 
has still earned the title of champion 
of lier division after a total of only six 
starts. 'I'he eight-horse Coaching Club 
field had to run the first three-quarters 
of a mile into a stiff headwind, and 
the pace set by Ogden Phipps’s Sar- 
castic w'asn't about to break any stop 
watches. Then Eric Guerin look over 
with Berio, but he had Ui use his stick 
on her all the way to get her home 
three-quarters of a length ahead of 
Sarcastic. Trainer Handlen says she 
should be able to go any distance 
now, but a few horsemen noted a 
couple of suspicious ankles which 
could have accounted for Berio’s 
somewhat dull performance. This also 
makes her future racing career diffi- 
cult to predict, 

As a future brood mare, how-ever, 
Berio promises a great deal. Her rac- 
ing record ha.s only one blemish; she 
got aw^ay badly in her first .start last 
October and finished third, though 
she was beaten only a length and a 
half. A w-eek later she won easily. And 
tills year .she ha.s won ail four start.s, 
two of them stakes against the best 
eastern fillies of her age. 

Despite all this and her impeccable 
breeding on both sire and dam side, 
there is no guarantee that Berio will 
ever drop a foal capable of beating a 
fat man up a hill — even if she’s bred 
to a Ribot or Round Table. Repro- 
ducing quality Thoroughbreds is still 
an inexact science. On the other hand, 
if she remains sound, Berio might 
find this just the year to add to her 
stature by taking on the poorest crop 
of 3-year-old colts we’ve had in some 
time. When a filly beats the colts you 
usually can be sure that the colts 
aren’t much or that the filly is a hell 
of a good one. end 
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This Week— 

A Special Issue of 




Partly politics is brass bands, baby-kissing and the hearty handshake— a 
spectacle that runs baseball a dead heat as the national favorite. But it’s 
also the deadly serious business of electing dedicated, qualified people to the 
heavy task of wisely governing a free people. Both these aspects of American 
Politics have been captured by the Editors of Life in a special election year 
issue, datelined July 4, out this week. A partial table of contents appears 
below. After reading it, we hope you will agree that this is the kind of story 
only Life has the resources to undertake, the kind only Life reports so well. 

C. D. Jackson, Publisher 


The Look of Politics: in pages of color photographs, Cornell Capa shows trials and 
triumphs of Americans who seek public office. 

The 1960 Race: Latest news in pictures of the candidates, their campaigns, 
their chances for election. 


The Democratic Convention: A preview, including a detailed drawing of the convention 
floor with key men pin-pointed. 

Great Moments in Politics: A 12-page portfolio of specially-commissioned paintings in full 
color— George Washington to F.D.R. 

The Higher Politics: Life examines the great election issues, national and inter- 
national, that affect our welfare. 


Religion in Politics: Robert Coughlan writes on what may be the most important 
issue in the 1960 campaign. 

Buttons and Banners: A gay, nostalgic, full color review of political memorabilia from 
the last 25 campaigns . . . and much, much more. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Julyi.lSiO 


MOTOR SPORTS / Alfred Wright 


Vanderbilt is the name 


America’s once-famous auto 
race produced some fast 
driving— and hot arguments 

O VER THE YEARS the Vanderbilt 
Cup has become the grail of 
American road racing — if not holy, at 
least blessed in retrospect. When the 
race was revi%'ed a fortnight ago on 
Long Island after it had been in limbo 
for 23 years, a number of orthodox 
traditionalists went into mourning 
for the oldtime rites of racing. Never- 
theless, the mixed marriage between 
those militant amateurs, the Sports 
Car Club of America, and those skill- 
ful professionals, Roosevelt Raceway, 


Inc., produced a 1960 version of the 
Vanderbilt Cup, and 33 drivers lined 
up in tiny Formula Junior cars to 
make a run for it. 

The race was won by Harry Carter, 
a 37-year-old amateur who "main- 
tains racing cars,” as he puts it, in 
Litchfield, Conn. Although Carter 
has a solid reputation around New 
England as a sports car chauffeur, 
his achievement should seem almost 
blinding when one considers that he 
beat such driving celebrities as Jim 
Rathmann, this year’s Indianapolis 
winner ; Rodger Ward, last year’s Indy 
winner; the young Rodriguez broth- 
ers from Mexico; Carroll Shelby, who 
won at Le Mans last year; and Walt 


Hansgen and George Constantine, 
the foremost of the SCCA amateurs 
in 1959. Unfortunately, Carter’s vic- 
tory was not what it might have been. 
All these superb drivers ran into mis- 
fortune, and only the talented Rodri- 
guez act figured in the contest past 
the middle stages. 

One aftep another 

One of the major objections of the 
purists to running this race for the 
Vanderbilt Cup was that neither the 
cars nor the course was of champion- 
ship dimensions. Formula Junior is a 
recent international classification for 
a wee mite of a road-racing car, slight- 
ly larger than a soapbox coaster. The 
Junior was originally designed as an 
inexpen.sive vehicle for .safely training 
novice drivers in the dangerous art of 
speed. Its engine is limited to 1,100 
cc, which is roughly t.ie size installed 
in the Fiats, Volkswagens, Renaults 
and other very small European cars 
now darting around our suburbs. 
But the rest of the Formula Junior 
car looks like something out of Indi- 
anapolis or Niirburgring. Yo i put a 


OffS 

keeps mosquitoes away 5 full hours! 

Don’t let mosquitoes spoil the memory of your trip. Get off! . . , apply it to skin and 
clothing ... it keeps biting insects off you! Just spray off! on, and mosquitoes— even gnats, 
ticks, and chiggers— keep their distance, off! feels clean— contains no oil. So, whether 
you camp out in the woods, or cook out in your yard, get off! for 5-liour protection! 

CREATED BY JOHNSON S T WAX ■■Of/rualr^em<irkofS.C.Jchn.on^So...Inc. ® imo. S. C. Johnson * S.n. r„c. 
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good mechanic on a machine this size 
and before long he’i! have it going 
like gangbusters. 

The best proof of this was the win- 
ning performance of Plarry Carter. 
He was driving a Stanguellini, one 
of the most popular of the Italian 
Formula Junior makes, and under 
the hood was a Fiat engine, Yet his 
average speed over the 75 miles of the 
race was 75.95 mph. In another race 
the day before, Walt Hansgen in a 
bird-cage Maserati, one of the fastest 
sports cars now in competition, had 
averaged only 73.6 for 30 miles. 

Nonetheless, it must be admitted 
that a Formula Junior race is a far 
cry from the glory days of Vanderbilt 
Cup racing — and not just in years. 
Back in 1904, when the late William 
K. Vanderbilt Jr. donated the first 
Vanderbilt Cup, the race attracted 
the world’s leading cars and drivers 
to Long Island. In 1908 there were 
200,000 people lining the course for 
the all-day event. The crowd, in fact, 
eventually became so large and ob- 
streperous that the race was moved to 
the far ends of the country before it 
was finally abandoned after 1916. 

In 1936 and 19.37 there was a brief 
revival of the Vanderbilt Cup— this 
time with young George Vanderbilt 
as donor, the original trophy having 
been retired to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution as a relic of early-day mo- 
toring. Once again the event ranked 
among the classic road races of the 
world and brought an appropriate 
field of cars and drivers from abroad. 
Fittingly, the first renewal was won 
by the late Tazio Nuvolari, the Ital- 

co)(tin ued 


NOW YOU 
CAN 
ENJOY 

PUSH-BUTTON 

TREATMENT 

AND 

PREVENTION 

OF 

ATHLETE’S 

FOOT 


WITH 

NEW 

INSTANT 

ACTION 


SlthaS 



ATHLETE’S FOOT 



You can court on Atha-Spray's eiclusive new '’broad-spectrum” formula to promptly relieve itching, to cool and 
soothe, to heal cracked and scaling skin. This new aerosol medication penetrates deeply to fight infection and forms 
an antiseptic, moisture-resistant film that assures shorter treatment time and provides long-lasting protection. 
Atha-Spray is gentle, will not harm delicate skm tissues, for relief and for protection, keep mstant-action, quick- 
drying, stainless Atha-Spray always handy for you and the family, at home or away! Available at your drug store— SI. 89. 



FRIENDS LIKE BASEBALL, TOO??? 


Why not share the best of it.. , and every other sport .. .with 


a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 


... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 
please, 52 times o yeor. Price? . . . ^7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept. S-3412, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



Telephoto and wide-angle versatility for 

Polaroid Cameras 


Enjoy new fun and flexibility with KALIGAR 
AUX. LENSES for Polaroid Cameras. Easy 
to u.se; no exposure increase. Tele, or w. a. lenses 
(with case, filter ring, slip-on adapter ring): 
each $24.9-5. KALIGAR FINDER-BRACKET 
for simultaneous use of flash, Bounce-Bracket, 
Wink-Light: $9.95. SET, $57.50. 

Kaligar Aux. Twin-lens units from $19.95 
Kaligar 35mm Aux. Lenses from $15 
See your photo dealer. For literature, write Dept. .S'/.-/. 

a I i rv>t V 1909 S. Kingsfiigtiway 

rvdiirridr st. louis lo. mo. 

Distributors. U, S. A.: Arel Inc, and Movie Supply of Hawaii, Ltd. 
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POSITIVELY PREVENTS SUNBURN 
WHILE YOU TAN (or your money back) 

Don’t take chances with your skin! Tan sa/e/j/with Sea 
& Ski— no burning, no peeling! No other product gives 
you such a beautiful. lasting tan as Sea & Ski — for 10 
years the most trusted name in suntan lotions. 


HOW WOULD YOU INVEST 



We’d like to show you how 
hundreds of businessmen from 
coast to coast have invested 
about $6,000 cash and have ex- 
perienced an uuera^e return of 
over $100 A WEEK on their 
investment. No gimmicks . . . 
just a sound business investment 
in a neighborhood coin -operated 
ECON-O-WASH laundry. An 
unattended ECON-O-WASH 
takes up so little of your time 
that there’s no thought of 
leaving your present job. 

Theexclusive ECON-O-WASH 
national advertising program, 
has included such publications 
as Life, TV (luide, McCall’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and such top 
network shows as Art Link- 
letter’s House Party and the 
Don McNeill Breakfast Club. 
ECON-O-WASH coin laundries 
are franchised by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
professional laundry equipment. 
An ECiON-O-WASH representa- 
tive will phone for an appoint- 
ment to explain the story in 
greater detail, and perhaps show 
you the way to the most solid 
investment you will ever make. 
Write to DEPARTMENT SI 
Small Equipment Company, Oiv. of 
The American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Cincinnati 12, Ohio 



GOING BELOW? 


Skin Diver's Depth Gage ia a "must" for underwater 
safety. Fits <in wrist, tells depth to 140 ft. in 5 ft. 
graduations. Accurate to within 2.8 ft. Luroinous 
pointer and dial. $9.95. Compass at $5.95. At your 
dealer. Taylor Instrument Companies. Rochester, 
New York and Toronto, Ontario. 



WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water i; n... 21^ 
weeds which foul up motor rli 
propellers, tangle fishing 


piopciie,:.. laiiKic LiaiiiiiR i /■ / / v; -v : 

gear, with R-H Weed \jV /,' \ 

Rhap-20, Granular 2.4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 

, Box 16 SI, Jaeksenville, Ark, 


Rich.. .Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 

1 BOND STREET 

Pouch-Pak 



ian driver who dominated the era. 
But American interest in road racing 
never revived sufficiently to make it 
worthwhile to keep the race going. 

In fact, the whole thing wa-s pretty 
well forgotten until last year. By 
that time Roosevelt Raceway, the 
site of the second Vanderbilt Cup 
races, had been converted into a 
bright-as-brass trotting track with a 
couple of months of open summer 
dates while the trotters trotted else- 
where. The thought occurred to the 
raceway people that maybe the time 
had come to bring road racing back 
to its manger. 

This year, when Roosevelt and the 
SCCA jointly announced they had 
agreed to revive the race, a howl 
went up that sounded like an Eisen- 
hower reception in Tokyo. The tra- 
ditionalists were outraged that a 
.strictly amateur outfit like the SCCA 
should smirch the Vanderbilt name 
by putting up the cup for a strictly 
minor clambake. It was argued that 
the premier drivers like Stirling Moss, 
Phil Hill and Jack Brabham would 
be engaged on the European circuit, 
so who but the local bumpkins would 
show for an amateur race on the out- 
skirts of New York City? 

The critics did not figure on the 
professional competence of the Race- 
way management. The trotting peo- 
ple first persuaded the Avery Brund- 
ages of SCCA to permit an “open” 
race — with professionals competing 
against amateurs. Since SCCA is 
adamant against prize money and 
other debasing emoluments, Roose- 
velt lured the five professional name 
drivers— Rathmann, Ward, the Rod- 
riguez brothers and Shelby — with 
generou.s expense accounts. Even so, 
the purists were not mollified. They 
feared that all the high-powered pub- 
licity— and the New York press really 
turned it on— would jockey the pub- 
lic into a high state of anticipation 
and that the anticipation would turn 
into disenchantment after the public 
was exposed to these autos slightly 
out of the kiddy car class. 

The returns are not in from the 
37,371 New Yorkers who turned up 
at Roosevelt Raceway. Certainly it 
wasn’t Indianapolis or Nurburgring 
that they saw, but a spectator had 
the feeling he might have been watch- 
ing one of those classics— through the 
wrong end of a telescope. end 
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The giveaway 


U NEXPECTED GIFTS have carried an implied warning to 
beware ever since the Greeks parked their wooden 
horse outside Troy’s gates. Nevertheless, the giveaway 
remains a highly successful device, especially in bridge 
when, by deliberately giving an opponent a trick, you 
leave him no alternative but to go wrong. This beautiful 
play is rare, however. Not only must you recognize that 
you will gain by tossing a trick out as bait— you must 
recognize it instantly. The slightest hesitation will give 
you away along with the trick. In the following deal 
I>€e Hazen proved himself a master of this tactic. 

Both sides vulnerable 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

3 <f PASS 34 PASS 

44 P ASS 44 PASS 

4 N.T. PASS S 4 PASS 

64 PASS PASS PASS 

Opoiing lead: spade deuce 

After North’s encouraging responses, South used 
Blackwood to check for controls. When he found North 
with an aceless hand, he took the gamble that partner 
had some sort of club fit— either the queen or a short 


suit — or could furnish enough trick-winning material in 
the red suits to take care of a possible club loser. 

It was not an unreasonable gamble, and when dum- 
my’s cards were put down it appeared that the gamble 
would pay off. And it would have against a less astute 
defense. 

Hazen, with the weak West hand, elected to open a 
trump and dummy’s 8 won the trick. Declarer led a low 
club from dummy, planning to cash his ace and king and 
ruff one or, if necessary, two clubs with dummy's re- 
maining trumps, a plan that would have succeeded 
admirably if declarer had pursued it. After ruffing the 
third club, declarer would return to his hand with the 
ace of diamonds and trump a fourth club with dummy’s 
queen of spades. Getting back to his hand by trumping a 
diamond, declarer would draw West’s remaining trumps. 
His last club would be good and in the end he would 
concede one trick to the ace of hearts and make his slam. 

But then Hazen trotted out a Trojan horse. On the 
very first club lead, he dropped the queen! 

Put yourself in South’s place. He had to assume that 
if he led another club. West would trump dummy’s jack. 
Then the defenders could also cash the ace of hearts to 
set the slam. On the other hand, if South drew the 
trumps he would prevent West from getting a ruff. Then 
if the hearts were favorably placed, that suit might be 
made to furnish declarer two club discards and he’d be 
home free. 

So South drew trumps and played his heart. West 
played low, and after agonizing over whether to finesse 
for the jack by letting his 9 ride, South put up the queen. 
East won and returned a diamond, which South won 
with the ace. Two more rounds of trumps squeezed no 
one. Declarer then led to dummy’s club jack and dis- 
covered West’s deceit. He took one club discard on the 
king of hearts but that left him with the ace and 9 of 
clubs while Hazen held the 10-6. Hazen won the even- 
tual setting trick with the 10 of clubs— a feat that would 
have been impossible had he not sacrificed the queen. 

li.XTRA TRICK 

A trump, usually a poor lead against a slam bid, is 
often a good lead when you hold strength in the second 
suit declarer has bid. Note that if West had opened a 
heart, declarer could allow the lead to run to his 9-spot 
and later take a ruffing finesse against East’s ace. With 
that play, even Hazen’s brilliant false-card in clubs 
could not have succeeded in setting the contract, end 
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1‘When my husband asked me if I would 
I DOIf I')'* to fly, I thoueht he was 

^ just kidding, But it really wasn't 

WHO'S difficult. Now I'm i private pilot, too, 

and It's a lot of fun flying along on his 
FLYING! business trips. tGives me a chance to 
shop in other cities. too!j'’-Mrs. i. M.. 
St. louis. Mo. 


SHOOTING / Virginia Kraft 


Shocked shell case 


“I'm glad my Cessna dealer gave me a solo Irophy. too. My 
husband insists on keeping his at the office."— Mrs. J. L.. 
Washington. 

Cessna's new idea for wives: 

TAKE FLYING LESSONS 
WITH YOUR HUSBAND 
FOR 1/2 PRICE 

NOW AT MANY CESSNA DEALERS 
ACROSS THE NATION, you can learn to 
fly with your husband for only price up 
until you solo. So join the many flying wives 
who enjoy “co-piloting" with their husbands 
on business trips. 

HIGHLY QUALIFIED INSTRUCTORS 

will make a skillful pilot of you quicker than 
you ever thought possible. Most of their 
students solo in about 8 hours. 

YOUR TRAINING PLANE IS A NEW 
CESSNA 150 with many easy-to-fly fea- 
tures. For example Land-O-Maiic and Para- 
Lift flaps make flying almost tike driving up 
and down hills. 

OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME, so call 
your Cessna dealer now. (See Yellow Pages.) 
Take a demonstration ride. And ask for the 
illustrated booklet, "Look Who's Flying," 
which fully explains how you can learn to 
fly under the Cessna “Flying Wives" Plan, 

Or write: CcBma* Aircraft Company, Dept. 
WS-44, Wichita, 

Kansas. 


Out of a torture chamber at 
Remington comes the toughest 
shell ever made for hunters 

I T was a warm June day in Bridge- 
port, Conn., four months away from 
any legal duck hunting. Nevertheless, 
the Remington Arms Co. managed 
to prove, by a series of tests that 
packed much of the misery of half a 
dozen duck season.s into one morning, 
that a steel and plastic shotgun shell 
it had just developed was going to be 
the finest made for waterfowl shoot- 
ing. In fact, the new shell, which goes 
on sale this week under the Reming- 
ton and Peters labels as the Premium 
Grade SP, may well be the strong- 
est, safest, most stable ever produced 
for any kind of shotgun shooting. 

For the past 80 years the most pop- 
ular shotgun shell casings have been 
made of brass and wax-impregnated 
cardboard. The best of them have not 
stood up very well in real duck weath- 
er. Soaked by rain or salt water, they 
often swell so that they will not fit 
into a gun. And on the coldest days 
they may crack when fired, causing a 
dangerous flash-back. 

In Remington’s tests mixed groups 
of shells were quick-frozen and then 
fired. The brass-and-cardboard shells 
cracked. The new shells functioned 
perfectly. Then a handful of shells 
were pulled out of a bucket after a 
24-hour soaking. The old ones would 


not fit in a gun chamber ; the SPs fit- 
ted easily and fired with no loss of 
power. Other groups of shells were 
then boiled, humidified, whirled in a 
Bendix, tortured in a vise, dry-heated 
and finally given an hour’s battering 
in a cement mixer. After every test the 
old shells had either disintegrated or 
were, at best, unusable. All the SPs 
were in first-rate firing condition. 

The secret of .strength in the new 
shell— and it will remain a secret un- 
til Remington gets its patents — is pri- 
marily in the special polyethylene 
body. Polyethylene and other plastics 
had been tried for shell bodies be- 
fore; but they never held up. Now 
Remington has developed a way of 
treating polyethylene so that it is al- 
most impervious to abuse. The shell 
head, made of steel and plated with 
copper and brass, is also stronger than 
any other head yet developed. Togeth- 
er, the plastic body and steel head 
form a shell case which permits the SP 
to be stored indefinitely and fired in 
any weather with no loss of efficiency 
or safely. 

For this kind of premium perform- 
ance Remington is asking a premium 
price — about 50c a box more than 
ordinary shells. Eventually, Reming- 
ton plans to turn out SPs in all gauges 
and all loads, but this year’s produc- 
tion will be strictly for field shooters: 
12 gauge, numbers 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 ' -jf 
an adequate spread of shot sizes for 
any duck or goose. end 


new shell has (1) translucent linear polyethylene body, (2) waterproof shot chamber, 
(3) one-piece molded lelt top wad, (4)polyethy\ene plastic H-wad over powder, (5) card- 
board base liner, (6) steel head, coated with outer layers of (7) copper and (8) bra.s.s. 
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BERMUDA RACE 

continued from page 17 

the shortest course in the wind of the 
moment, disregarding weather fore- 
casts, in this case southwesterlies, 
which could favor vessels keeping to 
the west. Having received an esti- 
mated set of 33 miles to the south 
and 23 east from the Gulf Stream, 
Fhiisterre w'as still some 20 miles west 
of the rhumb line. We then started 
back, laying a course to intersect the 
line 100 miles from Bermuda. 

The wind worked on around, shift- 
ing back and forth across the rhumb 
line, and with each shift we went to 
the tack favored by five degrees or 
more. During Iheafternoon ofWednes- 
day, Finittferre crossed the rhumb 
line some 150 miles from Kitchen 
Shoals Buoy, hard on the wind and 
not able to lay a straight course for 
the mark. Instead we were forced un- 
willingly to the east of the line— but 
we clung to the favored tack. 

It was about 9 Wednesday night 
when the really drastic change in 
weather broke around Fiyiiaierre. 
Forecasts shortly before had prom- 
ised winds southwesterly at 10 knots. 
Neither sky nor barometer indicated 
anything more, although it was 
known a frontal system was moving 
across the course of the fleet and 
squalls could be expected. So when 
the wind began to increase, we clung 
to our largest genoa, easing the main 
in the harder puffs. Soon overpow- 
ered, we came down to the No. 2 
genoa and reefed the main by rolling 
in a few turns. The wind freshened 
and rain jetted like water from a fire 
hose. Still the wind increased and the 
No. 3 genoa was broken out. More 
turns were taken on the roller reefing 
gear, further reducing the mainsail. 
Finisterre was carrying the minimum 
sail of her racing career. Yet it was 
too much. The harder squalls tore 
spindrift off the rapidly mounting 
w'ave crests, which blended with the 
rain to form stinging, blinding sheets 
driving horizontally across the deck. 
Blobs of phosphorescence glowed high 
on the mainsail. The lee deck was a 
cascade of rushing water, for F/h/.s- 
terre never ceased driving ahead. 

Finally, w'e burrow-ed into the fore- 
peak to drag out the No. 2 jib- 
small. high cut and very strongly 
made, brought along for such an 
emergency. Running off before the 
wind, it was set and more turns were 


taken in the main. Now the rail was 
buried only by the very hardest gusts, 
savage blasts which may have ex- 
ceeded 50 knots. Every sail change 
was made as smoothly as during the 
calms. At such times seamanship is a 
primary factor in a boat’s perform- 
ance, and as skipper I would like to 
pay the highest tribute to the crew. 
They, in turn, have complete confi- 
dence in the boat and her gear. There 
is even a peculiar psychology aboard 
which welcomes such conditions: “Fi- 
nisterre weather,” it is happily called. 

Dawn was awesome. Great gray 


seas came rushing out of the murk, 
cresting savagely. Driving along to 
windward, Finislerrt’ at times por- 
poised almost clear, to slam into the 
oncoming trough through solid sheets 
of spray. 

As the sun lifted, the sea became a 
beautiful brilliant blue laced with the 
white of wave crest and streaks of 
foam and topped with glittering spin- 
drift. Mel Gutman handed up mugs 
of hot cocoa through the companion- 
way, while the watch below break- 
fasted. To make the world seem even 
brighter, the wind began to haul to- 
ward the west, allowing us to come 
closer to fetching the corner of Ber- 
muda. At 5:30 we had been steer- 
ing 150'. approximately 40® low of 
course. By 7:30 we had been lot up 
to 175®, and by 9 were laying course, 
leaving in our wake a large yawl hove 
to under trysail and forestaysail. 

By 11 the crew began shaking out 
the reef in the mainsail, soon hanging 


a forestaysail under the No. 2 jib. 
Later we went to the heavy-weather 
reacher, a ballooner high cut to ride 
above the bow wave yet strong 
enough to stand in heavy winds— a 
special sail we had developed for the 
St. Petersburg-Havana race. Now it 
was ideal, giving Finisterre drive in 
the dying wind. 

With dusk, the lights of Bermuda 
were in sight. Chick Larkin had 
brought us to a fine landfall. Other 
sails were converging on Northeast 
Buoy. We could recognize no one and 
had no way of knowing how the rest 


of the fleet had fared. P'or the final 
few miles all hands were on deck, 
working as hard to save seconds as 
during an afternoon race around the 
buoys. 

Passing Kitchen Shoals Buoy we 
hardened up for the finish, plainly in 
sight. Carrying the heavy genoa in 
the lee of the islands, Finisterre wa.s 
moving her best but seemed to crawl. 
Then we tacked and tacked again. 
Bobby Symonette on the stern struck 
off a white flare, the committee boat 
put a brilliant searchlight on our sail 
number, photographers’ flashbulbs 
popped and we were across. I sagged 
against the wheel, utterly exhausted, 
still w'ondering how well we had done. 
A motor launch came alongside and a 
voice hailed in the broad Bermudian 
accent: “Congratulations, Finisterre. 
You’ve done it again !” end 

FOR FLACINGS OF OTHER TOP FINISHERS IN 
BERMUDA RACE, SEE PAGE Cl 
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MASTER OF THE 
JOYFUL ILLUSION 

by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


As owner of the Chicago White Sox, Bill Veeck believes he 
owes baseball fans pleasures and delights — as well as victories. 
Hated by some, loved by others, here he is at first hand 


I N THK secret reaches of his private 
universe, there is little that the 
dreamer in Bill Veeck says can't be 
done. His success, his failures, his 
joys, his sorrows have created an ex- 
travagant legend that even for him 
tends to obscure reality. To the pub- 
lic, Bill Veeck, president of the Chi- 
cago White Sox baseball club, is a 
brashly clamorous individual who has 
fashioned a brilliant career out of 
defying the customs, conventions and 
crustaceans of baseball. It is an au- 
thentic yet one-dimensional view. 
P'or Veeck is also an intelligent, im- 
petuous, whimsical, stubborn, tough- 
fibered, tireless individual with a vast 
capacity for living and a deep appre- 
ciation for humanity. He is full of 
the humor that springs from the un- 
suppressed human being. To Veeck, 
baseball is not an ultra-constitutional 
mission, a crusade, a holy jousting 
for men's minds, souls and pocket- 
books, but simply an exhilarating 
way to make a living. His approach 
to the game is seasoned with an al- 
most visceral irreverence, a wit that 
is sometimes droll, sometimes raffish, 
sometimes wry or macabre, and some- 
times abusive. A few months after 
emerging from the hospital where his 
right leg had been amputated, he 
threw a “coming-out” party. The 
high point of the party was achieved 
when Veeck ripped off his artificial 
Photograph by Francis Miller — LIFE 


leg and flourished it before the star- 
tled eyes of his guests. “It itches,” 
he said. 

He has the wit and the grace to 
make fun of what Veeck hath 
wrought. When he took over the St. 
Louis Browns in 1951, he warned the 
fans to “stay away unless you have a 
strong stomach.” Naturally, many 
fans rushed out to the ball park to 
see what he was talking about. “They 
came out to see if the ball club was as 
bad as I said,” he says, “and it was.” 
Later on, while making a public ap- 
pearance in New York, he apologized 
for his nervousness. “As operator of 
the St. Louis Browns,” he explained, 
“I am not used to people.” He out- 
lined his strategy for making the 
Browns a pennant contender. “We’ve 
sold half of our ballplayers and hope 
to sell the rest,” he said. “Our secret 
weapon is to get a couple of Brownies 
on every other team and louse up 
the league.” 

Behind this facade is a man with a 
highly perceptive vision of base- 
ball’s appeal. “This is an illusionary 
business,” Veeck said not long ago. 
“The fan comes away from the ball 
park with nothing more to show for 
it than what’s in his mind, an ephem- 
eral feeling of having been enter- 
tained. You’ve got to heighten and 
preserve that illusion. You have to 
give him more vivid pictures to carry 


away in his head.” The most exalted 
illusion of all is satisfaction about the 
game (“The only guarantee of pros- 
perity in baseball is a winner” i, but 
that illusion, says Veeck, must be 
augmented by a feeling that it was 
fun to be at the ball game. In sup- 
port of this conviction, Veeck has 
given fans live lobsters, sway-back 
horses, 30,000 orchids, a pair of un- 
crated pigeons, and 200 pounds of ice. 
He has staged circuses and brought in 
tightrope walkers and flagpole sit- 
ters and jugglers and the Harlem 
Globetrotters to perform between 
games of a double-header. He has 
shot off several kilotons of fireworks 
(see cover) after night games (“If 
you win, it’s a bonus for the fans on 
top of the flush of victory; if you 
lose, they go away talking about the 
firew’orks, not the lousy ball game”). 

Some of his stunts have been aimed 
directly at getting customers into his 
ball parks. In Milwaukee during 
World War II he introduced “break- 
fast baseball” for night workers in 
war plants and had ushers in night- 
shirts serve coffee and rolls. In Cleve- 
land he spent $20,000 building the 
Kiddie Koup— for small children 
whose mothers wanted to come to the 
ball park. .At St. Louis he held a 
Grandstand Managers day in which 
the fans indicated their choice of strat- 
egy through boos or cheers when plac- 
ards were held up that said “Infield 
back?” or “Bunt?” or “Pinch hit- 
ter?” The Browns won the game 5-3, 
and Veeck promptly dissolved the 
Grandstand Managers club. “Quit 
while you're ahead,” he advised. 

eoritinued 
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MILESTONES OF BILL VEECK'S CAREER ARK MANY AND MEANtNOFt:!. IN HISTORY 


BILI. VEECK CO, 

“You’ve got a perfect record now.” 

At the age of 46, Veeck retains 
many of the elfin enthusiasms of his 
youth, though the years have thinned 
his once-bushy, pinkish-blond hair to 
a pair of tracks and a tuft of straw 
and his face ha.s assumed the rutted 
dignity of a mask done in clay by a 
slightly arthritic sculptor. But there 
has been a quickening of the currents 
and contradictions that make up the 
man. He is an omnivorous reader who 
likes to talk out his thoughts. He is 
a gregarious companion with an in- 
trospective streak. He is an undisci- 
plined spirit of spontaneous inspi- 
rations, yet he is hard-working — he 
rises at 4 or 5 o'clock virtually every 
morning and works 16 to 20 hours 
a day. He is intensely competitive. 
Even though he has only one leg, he 
continues to play tennis and paddle 
ball. “Does a man stop smiling be- 
cause he wears false teeth?” he asks. 
He is painstakingly unpretentious. 
He works in a onetime reception room 
in Comiskey Park, answers all his 
mail himself (writing in longhand on 
the margins of the letters) and takes 
phone calls at all hours of the day 
and night. 

Unlike most larger-than-life per- 
sonalities, Veeck exhibits in public a 
self-deprecatory air and in private a 
remarkable sense of charity of heart 
and purse. 

At times he is as insistent and im- 
petuous in his charities as in his 
business dealings. When one friend 
refused to allow Veeck to buy him 
a much-needed automobile, Veeck 
phoned a children’s home in which 
the friend was interested and an- 
nounced he would buy anything it 
needed. “Take a little time to think 
it over,” he said. “Take six hours.” 

Frequently his greatest labor is pre- 
paring a gag to be pulled on a friend. 
Once Veeck took the trouble to learn 
a Slovakian dialect so that he could 
deliver U.S. Senator Frank Lausche’s 
“ethnic group” speech— the one 
where Lausche spills emotionally and 
apparently spontaneously into the 
mother tongue — to a foreign-born au- 
dience that Lausche was about to 
address. Lausche, of course, had to 
forego his own performance. “He was 
so mad,” says Veeck with tonic glee, 
“that he wouldn’t drive me home.” 

Veeck has studied — studied, not 
browsed in— accounting, architecture 


and “at law.” iHe discovered a few 
years ago that some states still offer 
admission to the bar to persons who 
study, as Abraham Lincoln did, un- 
der a lawyer’s guidance and tutoring.) 
He reads four books a week, has writ- 
ten a novel (“50,000 words and now 
they want me to put in dialogue!”) 
and played a role in an allegedly pro- 
fessional production of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. “Putting me on the 
stage was like putting Sarah Bern- 
hardt on second base,” he said at the 
time. “The theater people would 
think she was out of place and the 
baseball people would know it.” His 
conversation ranges restlessly over a 
seemingly limitless mental horizon, 
from baseball to philosophy and back 
again. 

It was this restlessness that touched 
off, some 11 years ago, the intellec- 
tual revolution that led to his becom- 
ing a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
“I’d studied everything from Bud- 
dhism to Magna Mater,” he says. "In 
fact, I gave quite a bit of thought to 
Judaism.” He approached Catholi- 
cism with a healthy skepticism, chal- 
lenging and even dropping instruc- 
tion when it did not respond to his 
intellectual need. “He had the tough- 
est mind I’ve ever encountered,” says 
the Rev. George Halpin of Chicago, 


the priest who ultimately brought 
Veeck into the Church. “He was a 
great student of comparative reli- 
gions. He never asked an ordinary 
question.” When Veeck voiced doubts 
about a single footnote in a 600-page 
volume on Catholicism, Father Hal- 
pin spent three days and probed 
through 13 books with him in an ef- 
fort to establish its intellectual valid- 
ity. “It was a most interesting three 
months,” says Father Halpin of the 
period of Veeck’s instruction. 

UNSHHATHUl) CANUOU 

All this mental activity takes place 
on a sort of subterranean level, the 
generative but not always visible lev- 
el of Veeck’s nature. On the surface, 
he remains invincibly The Clown and 
The Irritant. His volcanic relations 
with the other owners in baseball 
stem not so much from his picaresque 
approach to the game as to his un- 
sheathed candor. His feud with the 
New York Yankees started years ago 
as a professional matter and quickly 
became a personal one. “George W'eiss 
is a sensitive man and I am an out- 
spoken one,” he says. “I’m sure that 
when I say George is a fugitive from 
the human race he does not think it 
is funny.” Many owners profess to 
find his Midas touch distasteful. “He 
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is nothing but a capital-gains gypsy,” 
says one whose ow’n disaffection for 
money is not pronounced. 

That Veeck has a gypsy nature is 
indisputable. ‘'I've had seven chil- 
dren and no two of them have been 
born in the same state,” he says. That 
his hall clubs make money is also in- 
disputable. In Cleveland, by Veeck's 
own testimony, his backers got back 
$20 for every $I they put into the 
club. At St. Louis, Veeck bought 
stock at $7 a share and sold it 2^2 
years later for $12 a share: even when 
the huge operating losses are includ- 
ed, the transaction netted Veeck and 
his backers a 38% profit. In Chicago 
the appraised value of the White Sox 
rose from $195 a share to $450 a share 
in the first year of Veeck’s manage- 
ment. (Veeck paid $828 a share for 
the 54% of the stock he controls.) 
But that he shuffles franchises for 
profit motive alone ?« disputable. 
Veeck sold the Milwaukee Brewers in 
1945 because he thought he might re- 
store health to his ailing legs and ail- 
ing marriage by dropping out of base- 
ball. He sold the Cleveland Indians 
in 1949 to raise enough cash to pro- 
vide trust funds for his three older 
children and for a final settlement on 
his divorce. He sold the St. Louis 
Browns in 1953 at the insistence of an 


American League cabal led, he claims, 
by the Yankees. 

Kone of this negates the alienation 
of Veeck from the community of own- 
ers or the real reasons for that alien- 
ation; that Veeck is a person of great- 
er dimensions and grander vision than 
his contemporaries. .-Ml this w'ould be 
tolerable if Veeck fitted the baseball 
men’s image of such an individual — 
i.e., a failure. But his success offers a 
suggestion of their own inadequacy 
and threatens some of the longtime 
institutions of baseball, such as the 
domination of the American League 
by the Yankees. For if other clubs in 
the league continue to find Veeck’s 
club a better draw than the Yankees, 
they may undergo a polar shift from 
domination by the Yankees — who, 
through the years, have offered them 
so much money that they couldn’t 
defy Yankee wishes in league councils 
— to domination by Veeck. 

'I'he hostility of the owners is not 
shared by their players. Veeck is prob- 
ably the most popular ‘‘players’ own- 
er” in history. He speaks the players’ 
language without condescension and 
tends their needs witliout personal or 
financial reserve. Once in Milwaukee, 
Harry (Peanuts) Lowrey, an outfield- 
er demoted to the Brewers by the 
Chicago Cubs, explained that his poor 


performance in Milwaukee was due 
to the fact that he and his family 
couldn’t find a home there. ‘‘Move 
into my place,” said Veeck — and 
promptly moved his own family out 
so Lowrey’s could move in. At Cleve- 
land in 1947 he promised Ken Kelt- 
ner a bonus of $5,000 if Keltner hit 
more than .285. Keltner had a miser- 
able year; he batted only .257. Veeck 
gave him the bonus anyway — and the 
next year Keltner batted .297 and 
helped spur Cleveland to the world 
championship. ‘‘It was the cheapest 
$5,000 I ever spent,” says Veeck. An- 
other time, Veeck spent $10,000 ar- 
ranging for the birth and adoption of 
illegitimate children sired by three of 
his ballplayers— ‘‘I’d handled about 
15 cases like this before but never 
three in one season!” he says— and 
then spent $100,000 of his own mon- 
ey fighting various legal actions just 
to keep the players’ names secret. 
“We were trying to keep their fam- 
ilies from breaking up,” he says, ‘‘and 
we did.” 

MOST NOTAni.E Ml'TATION 

Historically, Veeck is perhaps the 
most notable mutation in baseball. 
He developed his bizarre techniques 
out of a sturdy tradition of conserva- 
tive training and heritage. The only 
employer he ever knew was Philip 
K. Wrigley, the correct, conservative 
owner of the Chicago Cubs. Of him 
Veeck says: “A very bright man, more 
about things than about people, but 
very bright nevertheless.” Veeck’s fa- 
ther, for 15 years president of the 
Cubs, was a dignified person who, 
says Veeck, ‘‘was basically in favor 
of many of the same things I stand 
for- a clean ball park, a happy at- 
mosphere. The kidding part 1 do— 
well, you must remember we operate 
in different eras. When my daddy 
started with the Cubs [as a vice- 
president in 1917) baseball was just 
about the only mass sport there was. 
This meant that your competition 
was a lot less and of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature from today. You didn’t 
have much golfing. You didn’t have 
the huge race tracks and legalized 
betting of today. You didn’t have 
hunting and fishing in roach of every- 
body, or sailing and boating. You 
didn’t have radios that you can car- 
ry around on a golf cour.se so you 
can listen to the games but never 
have to go to one. You didn’t have 
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BILL VEECK eonthuied 

television. It's true, certain things I 
do would be completely foreign to my 
father’s nature. But he was indoctri- 
nated in a different era and he reacted 
to it in a different way.” 

The eider Veeck was a sportswriter 
working under the name Bill Bailey 
on the Chicago American when Bill 
was born on February 9, 1914. Bill 
had an older brother, Maurice, who 
was killed in a childhood shooting ac- 
cident playing cops and robbers. He 
still hasan older sister, Peggy Krehbiel, 
who lives in Downers Grove, a sub- 
urb near Chicago. In his sportswrit- 
ing days, the senior Veeck was a 
trenchant critic of the Cubs. "My 
infant son can throw his bottle farther 
than this team can hit,” he said of 
one Cub team. Thus needled, the 
Cubs took Veeck into the organiza- 
tion as a vice-president and, after the 
1918 season, raised him to president. 

It was in these years that young 
Bill became attuned to the hidden 
tempos and secret life that make a 
ball park pulse with personality. 
When he was 11, he was helping 
mail out tickets for ladies' day, a 
novelty brought to Chicago by his 
father. In his teens he worked in the 
stockroom, in the concession stands, 
in the grandstand hawking popcorn 
and programs, with the ground crew, 
any place where his exceptional en- 
ergies could be harnessed. (In 1929 
he lost $10,000 worth of tickets to 
the World Series and didn’t find them 
until two months after the season 
was over.) After hours he went rollick- 
ing with many of the players, a rau- 
cous, hard-drinking crew. From them 
he learned all the facts of life and the 
childlike enthusiasm with which ball- 
players explore them. "One thing I 
tell our sons,” says Veeck’s wife, 
Mary Frances, ”is that there is noth- 
ing they need to keep from their 
father. There isn’t any kind of trouble 
they can get into that he hasn’t seen.” 

His own father did not approve of 
all this. When Mr. Veeck took his 
wife and daughter partying, Peggy 
would have to rush into the speak- 
easy' and flush the teen-age Bill and 
his friends out the back way before 
the elder Veeck walked in. “Bill could 
never understand why, if it was il- 
legal for his father to be there, it 
was more illegal for him to be there,” 
says Peggy. 

In September 1938 the elder Veeck 




became ill with leukemia and on Oc- 
tober 5 he died. Bill dropped out of 
Keny'on College and went to work as 
an office boy for the Cubs at $17 a 
week. Eight years later, still in his 
20s, he was treasurer of the Cubs and 
earning $17,000 a year. He was also a 
husband and father; in 1935 he had 
married Eleanor Raymond, a child- 
hood friend from Hinsdale whose 
horsemanship won her a role as a 
bareback rider in the Ringling Broth- 
ers Circus. “I thought when I mar- 
ried Bill I was leaving the circus,” 
she was quoted as saynng some years 
later. She was wrong. Ideas were bur- 
geoning in Veeck’s mind, ideas that 
won no welcome from the Cubs. “It 
got,” Veeck has said, “so that when 
Mr. Wrigley' saw me coming, he au- 
tomatically said, ‘No.’ ” 

Sll AND A TICKET 

In 1939, when he was only 25 years 
old, Veeck had tried unsuccessfully to 
buy the White Sox. Two years later, 
on June 21, 1941, with nothing but 
Sll and a ticket to Milwaukee in his 
pocket, Veeck quit the Cubs. In Mil- 
waukee he blew' SIO partying with 
newspapermen to celebrate his lib- 
eration and imminent purchase of 
the Milwaukee Brewers of the Ameri- 
can Association. At the time the 
Brewers were, if possible, in worse 
financial shape than Veeck. They 
were close to bankruptcy, the league 
had taken over the franchise, and the 
bank w'as about to foreclose. Veeck 
hurried to the bank to buy the club 
and get an extension on the loan. 
He persuaded the bankers that all 
he really w'anted to borrow was time, 
and he got it. On the strength of this 
he talked some more and asked for 
$50,000. He got that too. 

On the night that Veeck took over 
the Brewers, they' drew a total attend- 
ance of 22 fans. “They were all peo- 
ple who liked to attend hangings,” 
says Veeck. Within 24 hours he had 
brought in Charlie Grimm as man- 
ager and started building the Legend 
of Bill Veeck. He shuttled players in 
and out on almost daily schedules. He 
cleaned up the ball park. He rocked 
staid Milwaukee with his zany' stunts. 
He began throwing money around 
as if he were the last of the great 
spenders. "Fortunately, in Milw'au- 
kee it didn’t take an awful lot of 
money,” he says. The ball club re- 
mained an indomitable last in 1941, 
but the next year it shot to within a 
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game of first place. Veeck w'iped out 
all but $17 of the club’s $135,000 
debt, then started earning large prof- 
its as the Brewers won three straight 
American Association pennants and 
began setting minor-league attend- 
ance records. In October 1945, after 
spending 22 months in the Marines 
{“1 was a four-time buck private”), 
Veeck sold the Brewers at a personal 
profit of $275,000. With this, he tem- 
porarily retired from baseball. He 
bought a ranch in southern Arizona 
and moved there with Eleanor and 
their three children. 

While Veeck had been fighting with 
the Marines on Bougainville during 
World War II, both his legs svere at- 
tacked by a jungle rot that threat- 
ened to dissolve the bones. In addi- 
tion, his right leg was injured in the 
recoil of an antiaircraft gun. Veeck 
underwent 10 operations, had bone 
grafts taken for both legs (“I now' 
have very little bone in my right 
hip”), and .suffered as many' as 24 
penicillin shots a day for five months 
while lying in traction. Ultimately his 
left leg was saved but his right leg 
W'as amputated about six inches be- 
low the knee in November 1946. Since 
then, Veeck has had seven more op- 
erations to pare off more and more 
of the bone— the last only a week 
ago. This time the knee itself was 
sacrificed, and Veeck may virtually 
have to learn to walk again. 

If Arizona partially saved his legs. 





MAKYA (LKrr). HIS WIFK MARY FRANCKS. MICHAKL. LISA. CBKGORY (IN PATHKR’S ARMS) 


it could not save his marriage. El- 
eanor wa.s an intelligent young wom- 
an who, as it developed, was consid- 
erably more introverted than her 
husband. “Eleanor just didn’t un- 
derstand Bill’s moods,’’ says one of 
Veeck’s close friends. After a period 
of separation, the couple was di- 
vorced in 1949. At about that time 
Bill met Mary Frances Ackerman, a 
onetime drama student who was a 
press agent for the Ice Capades. They 
dated almost daily for two weeks, 
then Bill asked her to marry him. 
The proposal was enormously com- 
plicated by the fact that Mary Fran- 
ces was a Catholic and Bill a divorced 
man. Ultimately, the Church made a 
thorough investigation of Veeck’s 
first marriage and found that a civil 
but not a sacramental union had 
taken place: neither Bill nor his first 
wife had been baptized nor had they 
been married in a church, so he was 
granted the Pauline Privilege to re- 
wed. In the meantime, as a test of 
his faith and his love, Veeck refrained 
from seeing Mary Frances for six 
months. They finally were married by 
Father Halpin in the Cathedral at 
Albuquerque in the spring of 1950. 

THE INDUN.S AND THE IIUOWN.S 
T.ong before that he liad returned 
to baseball. In .June 1946, less than 
a year after selling the Brewers, he 
acquired the Cleveland Indians for 
$1,750,000. “The team looked hope- 


less,’’ he says, “so I bought it.” With- 
in 2 ' 2 years the Indians had won 
their first pennant in 28 years, won 
the World Series and set an alltime 
attendance record of 2,620,627. Be- 
cause of his need for cash, Veeck 
sold the Indians for $2.2 million in 
1949 and then, almost as if he had 
a drive for self-immolation, bought 
the cellar-bound St. Louis Browns 
for $1.5 million in mid-1951. “They 
were the worst-looking collection of 
ballplayers I’ve ever seen,” he said. 
“It hurt to look at them.” Very few 
people did. 

By the end of 1952, however, at- 
tendance was up 60%, and the 
Browns were outdrawing the Detroit 
Tigers, Chicago White Sox and Phila- 
delphia Athletics on the road. Veeck, 
meanwhile, was learning some harsh 
facts of economic life. He was, in fact, 
engaged in a fight for survival. In 
February 1953, Fred Saigh, who was 
about to go to prison on an income 
tax evasion charge, sold his St. Louis 
Cardinals to the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery. That altered the balance of 
power in St. Louis. Veeck felt he 
could compete against the limited re- 
sources of Saigh, but he knew that 
he could not compete against the 
virtually unlimited resources of the 
brewery. His only alternative was to 
move the Browns out of town. In 
March 1953 he asked permission of 
the American League to move to Bal- 
timore and saw a unanimous agree- 


ment turned into a 5-3 vote against 
him. He traced the switch to the Yan- 
kees. “Let’s put it nicely,” he has 
said. “They figured they could beat 
my brains out— and they did.” 

The technique was simple : by forc- 
ing Veeck to remain in St. Louis, 
where he was now unpopular because 
of his plans to move, they could force 
him to near bankruptcy. They were 
right. Within a few weeks Veeck 
found he was getting three cancella- 
tions for season tickets for every new 
one he sold. He had to sell some of his 
players, then he had to sell his ball 
park to the St. Louis Cardinals for 
$800,000 and rent it back for $175,000 
a year. He sold his stocks and bonds, 
his ranch in Arizona, his annuities 
and much of his personal property. 
Rudie Schaffer, long his closest aide, 
mortgaged his own home to help meet 
payrolls. Unable to raise more than 
10% of the $30,000 asking price for a 
likely-looking shortstop in the Negro 
league, Veeck told the Cubs about 
Ernie Banks “to keep him out of the 
American League.” By June, attend- 
ance had dropped 37 V’eeck had 
lost $400,000 of his own money in 
the club and he was being hanged in 
effigy regularly at the Browns’ ball 
games. “It was the most difficult year 
of my life,” he says. 

At length, their sense of duty only 
half-fulfilled, the Yankees relented. 
They allowed the American League to 
allow the Browns to move to Balti- 
more if Veeck did not move with 
them. He and his backers agreed to 
sell out for $2.5 million. 

It was a cankerous personal defeat 
for Veeck, but wiihin two weeks he 
was back in baseball as a $l,000-a- 
month special assistant to Phil W'rig- 
ley, seeking w'ays of getting major- 
league baseball to the We.st Coast. 
Veeck spent 14 months and $75,000 
of hi.s ow’n money on the project. At 
one point, in the hope that American 
League owners loved money more 
than they haled him, Veeck teamed 
up with Ilotelman Conrad Hilton 
and Construction Man Henry Crown 
to try to buy the foundering Phila- 
delphia Athletics and move them to 
Los Angeles. But the league blocked 
him and arranged for the club to be 
sold instead to the late Yankee land- 
lord, Arnold Johnson, who moved the 
Athletics to Kansas City. 

Subsequently Veeck failed in a bid 
to buy the Cleveland Indians again 

coulinued 
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(“We were really setting a price so 
that Hank Greenberg could sell his 
stock”), saw his high bid for the De- 
troit Tigers ($5.5 million cash or 
$C million “on time”) turned down for 
a lower bid (“Sometimes you run into 
riverboat gamblers,” he said bitterly) 
and failed to buy the Ringling Broth- 
ers Circus for $21. 1 million. 

A SWIFT MOVE 

Not until Dorothy Comiskey Rig- 
ney tired of her bitter legal battle 
with her brother Charles over control 
of the White Sox did Veeck get his 
chance to acquire a club again. In the 
winter of 1958-59 he moved in swiftly 
and with half a dozen backers bought 
the 54% of the club controlled by 
Dorothy for $2.7 million. 

The fiery illu.sions of fun he built 
around the game in Chicago — nota- 
bly the exploding scoreboard, which 
fires off $60 worth of skyrockets and 
aerial bombs every time a White Sox 
player hits a home run — are now 
part of the durable Veeck legend. But 
some others of Veeck’s changes were 
quite subtle. “Anything that hap- 
pens in a ball park, from the mo- 
ment a fan arrives to the moment he 
leaves, can ruin the impression of fun 
that you're trying to build,” he says. 
“This requires an attention to de- 
tail.” He offers, as an example, the 
metamorphosis of the dun-colored 
roach pit that was Comiskey Park. 
“If you remember, it was dark and 
dank when you came in; it was like 
going into a dungeon,” he said. “So 
we painted everything under the 
grandstand white, tore down a few 
useless pillars and ripped out every- 
thing that hung overhead, that 
loomed over you. We wanted to get 
away from that dungeonlike atmos- 
phere to one of cleanliness and airi- 
ness.” This year, to promote the airy 
feeling, he painted the entire park 
white, inside and out, and he has 
promised to “turn night into day 
around here.” Other details he la- 
bored over ranged from putting cloth 
towels in the w'ashrooms instead of 
paper towels (cost: .$500 a month 
just “to get a little extra class”] to 
killing the smell of rancid butter 
around popcorn stands i“We tried 15 
chemical sprays before we found one 
that worked”) and establishing con- 
tact with the radar screen around 
Chicago in order to get early warning 


of approaching rainstorms so ushers 
could hand out plastic rain capes to 
fans in rain-exposed areas. “The im- 
portant thing is to give them the 
capes before it starts raining, not 
after they’ve got wet,” he says. “The 
intrinsic value of the capes [they 
cost 4*. 2 ^ apiece] is nothing. But the 
fact that you went out of your way 
to protect people, even that you’re 
breeding some black art to know 
when it’s going to rain, is important 
to the fans.” 

The impact of his methods was 
demonstrated in an important area: 
banishing the historic dislike women 
had for Comiskey Park. To overcome 
this attitude, Veeck worked on a vari- 
ety of details. He stationed ushers 





••(iO-SOX” BOSS ROOTS IN A SERIES GAME 


just inside the gates to look for wom- 
en who appeared confused and to es- 
cort them personally to their seats. 
He cleaned up and redecorated the 
once-nauseating powder rooms. He 
installed lighting in them that was 
subtly flattering (“A woman likes to 
think she’s looking her best when 
she goes back into the world”) full- 
length mirrors (“so she can check her 
seams”), and different levels of vani- 
ty tables. He gave away orchids and 
roses, let mothers in free on Moth- 
er’s Day, gave away green stamps 
(instead of cigars or beer) on certain 
Sundays. The result was that the 
number of women attending games 
at Comiskey Park tripled (to about 
420,000) and the proportionate num- 
ber went up from less than 20% to 
more than 30%. 


By far the most vivid part of the 
illusion which Veeck built up, how- 
ever, was the bravura defiance of des- 
tiny by the 1959 White Sox. Employ- 
ing an anachronistic philosophy of 
speed, pitching and defense, the 
White Sox won their first pennant in 
40 years and drew 1,423,1.44 fans to 
Comiskey Park, double the attend- 
ance of 1958. The gross income at the 
gate alone — excluding the radio-TV 
rights and concession sales — soared 
to $3,587,400, an increase of 147% 
over the previous year. At the same 
time the Cub ticket sale decreased 
less than 7% (to a total of $1,367,- 
000) in 1959. Thus Veeck's tech- 
niques, combined with the success of 
the White Sox, produced $2,039,800 
worth of new business for baseball 
in Chicago. 

Ever since moving to Chicago in 
March 1959, the Veecks have lived in 
a three-bedroom apartment on the 
ninth floor of a lake-front hotel on 
Chicago’s South Side. They have four 
children, ranging from 21 months to 
9 years old. At home, as in baseball, 
the impact of Veeck’s personality is 
electric (“All of our children learned 
to say ‘Daddy’ first,” says Mary 
Frances) but, in her own way, Mary 
Frances exercises the tyranny of the 
weak over the strong with great sub- 
tlety. She does all the personal buying 
for her husband, from toothbrushes 
to the 50 white sport shirts and the 
half dozen identical blue sports coats 
and slacks that Bill needs every year 
(“T haven’t bought anything in 10 
years,” says Bill. “Not even a razor 
blade”). But she has never insisted 
that Bill wear a tie, not even at their 
nuptial Mass. She has achieved only 
one change: she succeeded in switch- 
ing Bill from tan sports clothes to 
navy blue “because navy blue was 
simply more practical for handling by 
the wife in this family.” 

The only routine that Veeck fol- 
lows is early in the morning. Usual- 
ly he spends 60 to 90 minutes bath- 
ing the shrunken stump of his right 
leg. This is the time when he gets a 
chance to read and reflect, when the 
reality of Bill Veeck — the sub.stance 
behind and beyond the legend— be- 
comes apparent and the far reaches 
of his private universe are explored. 
“I’m for the dreamer,” he said not 
long ago. “The only really important 
things in history have been started 
by the dreamers. They never know 
what can’t be done.” end 
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A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING CARI-KTON MITCIini.L made his 
third straii;ht pass in Nfwporl-Btrmudu raw, 
proved it lakes more skill than luek to win ix«e 
page f Milehell won nn oorreeted lime with his 
beamy little yawl f'inixlerre. H. G. Haskell Jr.'s 
\'er’h/rer was first to finish in slow(*t Newport- 
Herniuda race on record, taklne 121 hours, i:i 
minutes, 12 seconds. Other top finishers: (tl.ASS 
A: C. Rwing's Dgun (with corrected lime of 
111:04:00'. K. D, VVelherili’s Jatitfcc il 16:22:14'. 
H. I. I'rau’s Caper (116:27:4.=)'; ChASS R: T. J. 
Watson Jr.'s /^alnirtin ill 1 :4H:1U', G. Couman ta- 
ros’s Baccara/ (112:10:tH!. R. S. Nye’s f.Vin'nn 
ril2:llt42': CLASS C: II. R. duPonfs Cgane 
(U0:0.'):58'. K. M. Hardv’s rifrinfl (110:59:421, 
T. H. Ramaiiiit's Sofud'oM !1 11:1 8:46'; CLASS D: 
K. Adams's Kalrtma '109:12:49', Dr. W’. Neu- 
mann's .SiL-mfirl: JV (109:53:271, H. M. Chance’s 
Ilironilclle (109:59:001: CLASS K: Fini.-'tcrre 
;I02:58:02', Commander K. Bruce's Bcfxiore 
(103:24:13'. J. B. Kilroy'a .S’lcnnip Vonl-ee 
(103:49:06'. 

GKORC.K O'DAY of Roaton earned the ri|;ht to 
skipper 17. .S. International 5..5-meler sloop) in 
Olympics after taking first lilaee in Olympic trials 
at Marblehead, Mass. 

PHILLIPS AN'DOVKR ACADEMY came from 
si.sth pilace in the standings to win ihe last race 
and the Interscholastie Yacht Racing As.socia- 
linn's Mallory Trophy by point over Gunnery 
on Manhasset Bay. L.I. 

HILL MUNCKY, piiloting Minx Thriffiray of Se- 
attle, won first and third heals over ehoppiy wa- 
ters to lake Detroit Memorial powerlioat race. 
Muneey, who set record with 99:616 mph, had 
rienrsailing after .1/ (>:.■< U.S.I heading Detroit can- 
didate., deadtoeUed with .\fi-r Tl-rtCictiv going 
into final heat, stopped dead after throwing live 
rodsand spraying piarlsof her motor through hood. 


hv ! ' f lengths over Su Mac Lad. in track record of 
2;0lV-.. Yonkers. George Phalen, driver. 

HORSE RACING NlOW POLICY, with National 
Jockey Champion Willie Shoemaker aboard, took 
lead at first turn in the S57,:)il0 Cinema H, at 
Hollywocxl I’ark, stayed up front to set a track 
record of l:4(iti for I'v m. Playing supporting 
roles were Teinpieaiuous and favorite T. v . Lark. 
TALKKT SHOW: $56,100 Massachusetts II., I K 
m., by 1 H length.s over Polylad, in 2:03^1, Bos- 
ton. Ray Broussard up. 

IRISH l,ANCF.R:$23.900 laimiilighter IL. 1 1 16 
m., by 'ZH lengths over John \Villiam, in l:44»i, 
Monmouth Park. Chris Rodgers up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — OLIVIER 
GENDERIEN and PAl.T, FRKRi: of Belgium 
look the Le Mans 24-hour endurance race at Le 
Mans. France <see page 14 1. The learn drove 
an Italian Ferrari, averaged 109.128 mjih for the 
24 hours, 

JOE LEE JOHNSON, averaging 107.7.5 mph in 
a 1960 Chevrolet, rode of! with the world 600-mile 
stock car race at Charlotte. N.C. Johnson won 
$25,6.50 for his first-pilace finish. 


SWIMMING — In Los Angeles invitational meet on 
water-happy West Coast, two world and five 
American records were broken. World records: 
GEORGE HARRISON, Santa Clara, 400-meler 
individual medley in 9:05.3; LYKN RCRKE, 
Santa Clara, 200-meler backstroke in 2:36.3. 
American records: CURLS VON SALTZA, 100 
meter freeslvle in 1:01.7; ANN WARNER, 200- 
mecer hrenatatroke in 2:51.4: JOE ALKIRE, San 
Diego. 100-raeler fre^lyle in 55.1; PAUL HAIT, 
Santa Clara, 200-meler breaststroke in 2:42.9; 
BOB BENNETT. Los Angeles. 100-meter back- 
stroke in 1 :01.9. 


TENNIS RILL LENOIR. Tucson. Aria., defeat- 
ed Charles Pasarell, Puerto Rico. 6- 3, fi 2. 6 -4 for 
National Interscholastie title at Charlottesville, 
\'a. 

LINDA VAIL. 22. Oakland •Calif. i City College, 
after keeping first -seeded Susan Butt, Cniversity 
of British Columbia, standing around for mure 
than an hour, defeated her 6 U, 6 0, for USLTA 
College Girls' Championship, St. Louis. Fumed 
Sus,tn: "First. I was told she had a fiat tire, then 
that her tennis dress wasn't dry. finally that she. 
was ill." 

L.ARRY N AtiLER, University of California, over 
Whitney Ri-ed, San Jose Slate College, 3 6, 8-6. 
H 4,3-6,6 4 for National Collegiate lille, Seattle. 


BOXING — WILF GREAVES lifted the Hrilish Em 
pire middlew'i'ight crown off the head of Nigeria’s 
Dick Tiger in bout at Edmonton, Alta, hut only 
after referee, who firsl announced ii draw, re- 
cheeked his aweat-and-blood-soaked cards and 
found Greaves had taken one mori' round than he 
had given him credit for. 

DICKIE DIVERONK’A.22-year-nld protege of 
Carmen Basilin, in Ctiea, N.Y. bout edged out 
split decision over Jay Fullmer, younger brother 
of NBA middleweight ehninpion Gene Fullmer, 
who's seheduled to defend his lille against Basilic 


CANOE RACING - WASHINGTON CANOE 
Ci.,l.'n of Philadelphia paddled its way to victory 
in national ehainpionships at BiTrien Springs. 
Mich., defeated runner-up Potomac Boat Club of 
Washington 43 in 39. 


POOTBALL — AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
captured another player in its legal skirmishes 
with the National Football Ix'ague. AFL, which 
Inst week hauled off Cannon from .'VFL's battle- 
ground. this week snipped Flowers from under 
.NFL's noses. Judge Claude Clayton of Oxford, 
Miss., rejected New York Giants' lawsuit asking 
(bat Mis.siasi[)pi fullback Charlie Flowers be pro- 
hibited from playing for I.ns Angeles Chargers. 
Clayton held that Flowers’ eon tract wius not bind- 
""he young pb^'cr testified he had an oral 
tent with the Giants ijermilling him to void 
me oontrael before January if he changed his 
mind. "A young, inexperienced and, yes. naive 
hoy," said Judge Clayton. 


agreement ' 


GOLF -SAM SNEAD and ARNOLD PALMER 
raptured the Canada Cuj) for the t.'nited Slates 
over 29 other countries at Porlmarnoek, Ireland, 
with a combined score of 565, defeating England 
by eight strokes. Snead lost his bid for the indi- 
vidual title, however, when he bogeyed ihv ninth. 
Kith, 11th and loth holes on the last round, fin- 
ished two strokes behind Belgium's Flory Van 
Donck, who shol 279 for 72 holes. 

DICK CRAWFORD. Housloti, .staged a brilliant 
eomebaek in NGA.A rhamiiionships at (Tolnrado 
Springs, Colo., after going six down in first IH 
holes, shot four birdies on Ihe closing nine to beat 
Steve Smith of Stanford 2 up. It was Houston’s 
fifth straight team title. 


HARNESS RACING CHAMP VOLO, a IS-I 0-1 shot , 
erenwod the finish line in a dead heal with .New 
Zealand’s Wonder Hors<‘ Cadueeus. survived the 
ensuing confusion and a foul claim, won Ihe third 
leg of the International Pace at Yonkers when 
Cadueeus wa.sdisuualified forinterference. Champ 
Volo earned $2,5,0('il for owners Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerard Miron of Montreal. 

STEAMIN’ DEMON: $25.00(1 Purdy Trol, 1 m.. 


TRACK a. field-J{ 5HN THOMAS sot new world 
record with seven-foot, two-inch leap: JIM 
GRELLE ran ihe 1.500 meiersin 3:42.7 to break 
meet record set last year by Dyrol Burleson, 
and IRA DAVIS, turned in stunning hop, step 
and jump of ,53 feet, 4‘.‘ inches, for an American 
record at National A. \U eham|)ionahipsaL Bakers- 
field, Calif. ixc< page (16). 

WILMA RUDOLPH, TennossiK* Stale, bettered 
two Amerienn records in the Central Slates .AA17 
rhampiunships at Cleveland, dashed 100 yards in 
Ul.O and 220 yards in 23.9. 

MILEPOSTS - .MARRIED: OSCAR ROBERT- 
SON, 21. former University of Cincinnati basket- 
ball star 'three-lime .AI1-A raeriea, three-lime na- 
tional scoring leaden and member of U.S. Olym- 
pic basketball team, to Yvonne Crittenden, 25, 
elementary school teacher, in Cincinnati. 

DIED: JOHN B. KELLY SR.. 70. civic leader. 
unsucees.sful candidate (Democratic) for mayor 
of Philadelphia, father of Grace Kelly, president 
of the .Atlantic City. N.J. nice track and one of 
rhe finest single scullers of all time, of rancer. in 
Philadelphia. Jack Kelly, who rose from brick- 
layer to millionaire ronlraetor, dominated scull- 
ing at the height of its popularity, won 126 
straight races during the 1919 and 1920 seasons, 
was only oarsman to ever win singles and doubles 
in same Olympics, which he did in both 1920 and 
1924. The one sculling event Kelly did nol win 
was Ihe 1920 Diamond Sculls at Henley. Though 
legend has it Kelly's request to parliciiiale was 
rejeett'd because he worked with his hands and 
was therefore not a gentleman, he was rejected 
by a Henley committee that based its deciaion on 
a ruling made 1.5 years before that the Vesper 
Rnai Club, to which Kelly belonged, was by Brit- 
ish deliniliun professional and not amateur. How- 
ever, Kelly had the .stitisfaetion of defeating the 
Henley winner, Britain's Jack Beresford, at the 
Olympics, and the controversy was |)ermanenlly 
laid to rest when Kelly's son Jack won the Dia- 
mond Sculls in 1947 and 1949. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4- Herb Sehorfmen; 7— Ben Morgan, U.P.I.. Woltcr 
Sic;*' r)«..^,t F— - Press, Son An’OmO Pru-ss, Hoist 
Muller 14, 15 -Robert Ooisreov trom Ropho-Guillu- 
me'te 16. 17— EdatcMors-ioii.BcrrnoDQ NewsBurcoui 
28 — BillBoggs, HyPcSKir,36,42 JyhnC.Z nimHrmon; 
46-Bart Mor.jce, 49— Normond Me.-ord; 53— John 
WeotheMi Bermuda NcwsBueaui 56— U,P,I.. 57 -A.P. 
121, U. PI. 58,59 fiuncisM.iler ll‘:. 60 — Stan Way- 
rson-LlfE: 62 — U.P.!.; 63 — Russell HQt'ar:64 — Richord 
Weak. 
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MARKETING BEGINS WITH MARKETS 

. . . top t]LKll- 

itv sck‘Cti\'L‘ coA'crage of one or all 
of tliG nation's lour major mar- 
kets f l'’,astc'rn. Miiiwcst, Southern 
anil \\’cst Coast) begins with tlic 
KcL^ional J'-ilitions of Si’ORrs 
1 i.i.rsrK.XTf.i'i. 

]-dr furtliLT information, write 
or call William A. ,Man', Regional 
AiK'ertisinjf Manager, Si’oR I'S 
I i.i.rsTR.XTiiD, 'J'imc and Life 
BKlg,, Rockefeller Center, New 
Ynrk 20. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by MAURY ALLEN 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Enraptured al being back in first place, 
the New York Yankees (see page 10) won 
two out of three in Detroit and two out of 
four in Cleveland. With Milt Pappas set- 
tling down and the relief pitching improv- 
ing, the Ballimore Orioles stayed right with 
the Yankees. Old Hoyt Wilhelm, who 
knows the bullpen art well, and young 
Chuck Estrada, learning it rapidly, picked 
up wins in relief. That famous outsized 
catcher’s mitt (SI, June 13) has been a 
real help to Wilhelm — only one passed 
ball of Hoyt’s erratic deliveries in 51 in- 
nings. Joe Gordon surveyed his Cleveland 
Indians, found them “tensed up and press- 
ing,” ordered them to relax. They en- 
joyed them.selves immeasurably by win- 
ning three .straight against Washington 
(especially defending batting champ Har- 
vey Kuonn, who went eight for 10), then 
stayed loose enough to take a couple from 
the Yanks. The Chicago White Sox were 
perked up by Jim Landis’ long-range hit- 
ting (three homers — he hit five all la.st sea- 
son) and by snappy wins from Bob Shaw 
and Early Wynn. Aiming daggers at his 
critics for all those “washed up” stories, 
Early retorted: “I don’t have to be 
ashamed I’m 40.” The Detroit Tigers* 
flimsy hitting outfield of Rocky Colavilo, 
Al Kaline and Charley Maxwell socked 
four homers but otherwise carried paper 
bat.s. Outfield batting average: .227. 
Three one-run losses punctured the up- 
ward drive of the Washington Senators. 
Manager Lavagetto put sore-shouldered 
Harmon Killebrew on fir.st base in place 
of no-hitting Julio Becnuer (one for 16 ', 
but Killebrew couldn’t improve things. “I 
guess 1 can’t expect to have the same 



TEAM 

LEADERS: 

BATTING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





NY 

Maris 

.329 

SkO'ioron 

.304 

Roffa 

.301 

Balt 

Gentile 

.338 

Hansen 

.272 

Breeding 

.268 

Clev 

Kuenn 

-312 

Piersall 

.296 


.292 

Chi 

Minoso 

.329 

Smith 

.307 

Fox 

.277 

Del 

Fernandez 

.268 

Cash 

.268 

Yost 

.257 

Wash 

Allisun 

.296 

Gardner 

.290 

Lemon 

.282 

KC 


.308 

Siehern 

.289 

Lumpe 

,267 

Bos 

Runnels 

.342 

Malzone 

.275 

Geiger 

.272 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





Pitt 

Groat 

-347 

Clem ente 

-335 

Rlirp^rc 

.323 

Mil 

Covington 

.316 

Adcock 

.309 

Mathews 

.308 

SF 

Mays 

.347 

Kirkland 

.315 

Cepeda 

-295 

StL 

White 

.327 

Javier 

.292 

Spencer 

.286 

Cm 


.309 


.282 

Bailey 

-272 

LA 


.348 


.285 

Howard 

.283 

Phil 

Walters 

.333 

Curry 

.331 

Uutrur:» 

.313 

Chi 

A.hb..n 

.323 

Banks 

.275 

Kindall 

.273 


sort of season I had last year,” Harmon 
moaned. The Kansas City .Athletics 
showed pow-er (eight home runs), but 
the pitching drooped and so did the at- 
tendance. Bud Daley, halfway to the 20- 
wdns mark, was clubbed by the Orioles. 
Season attendance for 1960 seemed cer- 
tain to be well under previous low mark, 
sparked rumors the club would move to 
Dalla.s. The Boston Red .Sox slogged along 
in the darkness of the basement, but Ted 
Williams hit two more home runs, upped 
his lifetime total to 503. Spirited play by 
Pumpsie Green (good field, four hits) and 
Gary Geiger (.400 road batting average) 
gave the Sox some hope. 

Standings Ball 4I-?7. NY 37 25. Cle» 35-27, Chi 
36 30, Del 31-32, Wash 28-34, KC 26-39. Bos 22-42 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Maris, NY (.329) 
M.noso, Chi (.329) 
Mantle, NY (.277) 
Allison, Wash (.296) 
Hansen. Balt (.272) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In' Produced 

43 32 75 

40 35 75 

56 19 75 

41 28 69 

30 33 68 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mays, SF (.347) 55 

Clemente, Pitl (.335) 41 

Banks, Chi (.275) 43 

Skinner. Pitt (.320) 47 

Hoak. Pitt (.276) 52 


37 

43 

39 

32 

24 


‘Derired bii anbtrnelinQ flR$ from 


92 

84 

82 

79 

76 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Pittsburgh Pirates, hanging tough for 
10 weeks with a two-man pitching staff 
of Venn Law and Bob Friend (abetted by 
the relief genius of Elroy Face and lots of 
hitting), finally came up with a four-man 
rotation. Harvey Hadclix pitched well, 
lost on two unearned runs. The bright 
bonus came when Wilmer Mizell finished 
what he .started for the first time in 14 tries. 
The .Milwaukee Braves’ streak Stopped at 
six but not before the Braves served notice 
they were steady again. Henry Aaron hit 
four home runs, and Manager Dressen, 
girding for the long hot summer, got wins 
from six different pitchers (Willey, Jay, 
Brunet, Buhl, Burdette, Spahn i. Interim 
Manager Tom (Superscout) Sheehan was 
hung in effigy as the San Prancisco (iianls 
lilew five in a row. But Tom took heart 
from two %vins against Cincinnati and the 
wonderful play of Willie Mays (two home 
runs in one game, plus 10 putouts and a 
steal of home ). Said Sheehan, undismayed 
by the dub’s poor performance, "W'e 
damn near lost ibe Rattle of the Bulge, 



SPRAY-HITTING Norm Larksr (.348), 
Pete Runnels f,342) held league bat leads. 
Larker had 50 hits, Runnels counted 83. 


but we didn’t.” The si. Louis Cardinal.s, 
clinging to the first division, were clipped 
by the Pirates and the hot Phils. Crisp 
center fielding by Curt Flood let Bill 
White stay on first base, and smash hit- 
ting by White (.328 batting average) 
obliged the Cards to play Stan Musial in 
the outfield for the first time in two years. 
W'ally Post hit three homers and Gus Bell 
went 13 for 25, but the Clncinnali Reds 
couldn't find pitching to go with them. 
Manager Hutchinson was angry about the 
National League practice of stationing the 
second ha.se umpire between the mound 
and second base; Shortstop Roy McMil- 
lan, trying to stop a Giant double steal, 
cut off a throw from the catcher but col- 
lided with Umpire Ed Vargo as he tried 
to fire the ball back to the plate. “Silly 
rule,” fumed Hutch. The l,os .Angeles 
Dodgers got good pitching from Stan 
■Williams and Ed Roebuck, hoard General 
Manager Bava.si threaten to trade them 
even-up for the Dodgers’ Spokane farm 
team, responded with three wins. The 
Philadelphia Phillies won .six straight 
(best streak in three seasons) and moved 
past the Cubs into seventh place. Rookies 
Frank Herrera and Ken Walters hit hard, 
and Reliever Dick Farrell shored up the 
pitching. The Chicago Cubs were swept 
by the Phils, lost nine straight in all. 
From the cellar came the voice of spunky 
Don Zimmer: “It’s a slinking disgrace to 
lose four to those Phillies.” 

Standings: Pitt 41-24, Mil 36-25. SF 36-31, StL 
32-34, Cm 31-34, LA 30 34. Phil 27 39. Chi 25-37 


TEAM LEADERS 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Turley 
Balt Barher 
Clev Stigman 
Chi Staley 
Det Sunning 
Wash Stubbs 


PITCHING (ERA) 


2.61 Dilmar 2.70 Ford 2.75 

3.07 Walker 3 20 Estrada 3.48 

3.23 Perry 3.25 Bell 3.58 

I.BO Baumann 2.73 Shaw 3.50 

2.27 Lary 3.03 Mossi 3.30 

2.51 Pascual 2.60 Clevenger 3 00 

2 65 Daley 3.38 Trowbridge 3.67 
Box Monbouguette 3.00 Sullivan 4 50 Brewer 4.66 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Pitt Friend 
Mil Buhl 
SF McCormick 
SU. McDaniel 
Cin Brosnan 
LA Roebuck 
Phil Farrell 
Chi Ellsworth 


2.25 Law 
3.52 PiaariQ 
1.92 Jones 
2.50 Brogho 
2.60 Purkey 
2.54 Williams 
2.65 Short 
2.43 Elston 


2.54 face 

3.54 Burdette 
2,31 O’Dell 

3.13 Jackson 
3.49 Nuxhall 
2.66 Podres 
2.74 Owens 

3.14 Morehead 


2.63 

3.65 

2-45 

3.17 

3.81 

3.06 

3.60 

3.86 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


JOHANSSON VS. PATTERSON VS. KANE 

SIRS: 

I NOMINATE MARTIN KANE AS THE 
GREATEST BOXING PROPHET OF ALL TIMES 
(VF//)/ Ingo Will Do It Again, June 20K 
HIS PREDICTIONS ARE POSITIVELY UNBE- 
LIEVABLE. 

JIM WILLIAMS 

Albuquerque 

Sirs: 

In a way, I'm glad you made an ex- 
tremely human mistake. 

John Roman 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Your boxing writer, like Dempsey, Tun- 
ney and other self-styled prognosticators, 
will need a prescription before partaking 
of smorgasbord again. 

James B. Herring 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

My curiosity is aroused over what kind 
of award you will giveSportsman-of-Last- 
Year Johansson this year. Maybe a plaque 
outside the Polo Grounds inscribed "Jo- 
hans-son slept here”? 

Captain W. E. Branch 
Fort Gordon, Ga. 

SIRS; 

YOU OWE US PATTERSON FANS THREE 
COVERS, THE BACK PAGE AND THE CENTER 
SPREAD, it’s a MATTER OF FAITH. 

J. F. TIBBBTS 

Dayton, Ohio 

• Reader Tibbets should recall at least 
three covers (July 29, 1957, Sept. 1, 
1958, July 6, 1959) and innumerable 
articles in the past; and he may an- 
ticipate many pro-Patterson words 
to come — there are a few on pages 8, 
42, 43, 44 of this issue. — ED. 

THE ARTIST'S FIGHTER 

Sirs: 

Many of us who earn our living in the 
arts felt sad and defeated last year when 
Patterson lost the title to Johansson. It 
was incredible, and it was wrong. It was 
as though John Philip Sousa had beat up 
Johann Sebastian Bach. It is a measure 
of our culture that boxing is still one of 
our sports, but in a spectator sport that is 
basically unwholesome, let us at least be 
grateful for artistry when we find it. 

Skill is rare in a generation of paint- 
ers who cannot draw, of scarcely literate 
writers, and composers who score for table 
radios and hot-water bottles. Skill is mor- 
al, and order is the basis of whatever we 


have of beauty and goodness on a rather 
dirty little planet. 

Floyd I’atterson has always been an art- 
ist’s fighter. Many were happy to see him 
lose his title to a businessman from Gote- 
borg with a strong right hand. Now he has 
won the title back, and won it by fighting 
a fight as correct and polished as a Bach 
fugue. Order is on i1s way back to the 
arts, and Patterson is its nvanf-gorde. 

Russell Hoban 

New York City 

• For a sample of Painter Hoban’s 
own pugilistic artistry from Sports 
Illustrated (March 18, 1957), see 
below. — ED. 



HOBAN'S NEW CHAMPION AND OLD FRIENDS 


WANTED: MORE EMOTION 

Sirs: 

Frankly, I think it’.s a good thing to see 
a player show some animation and spirit 
for a change. How can anyone complain 
about Jimmy Piersall's “antics” (A Hero 
of Many Moodn, June 20) after seeing the 
way some of these players hit a home run 
and don’t even smile about it, or steal a 
base and just casually get up and dust 
themselves oil? I like watching baseball 
but I also like to feel that the players are 
enjoying themselves, too, instead of just 
earning their money and looking bored 
with the whole thing. 

Mrs. C. R. Neville 

Wilmington, Del. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your Editorial iJune 
13) supporting my stand on crowd emo- 
tions at tennis matches. However, I never 
advocated yelling like the fans do at base- 
ball, football, hockey and basketball 


games. On the contrary, I distinctly said 
that I thought the “kill the umpire” atti- 
tude was wrong. 

It is simply my contention that people 
can go to a tennis match and express their 
emotions in a way that tennis will be the 
better for it. 

David L. Freed 
Captain, 
U.S. Davis Cup Team 

New York City 

UNCIVILIZED AMIABILITY 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for John O'Reilly’s ex- 
cellent article The Amiable Gorilla fJune 
20). The facts unearthed by George Schal- 
ler and his wife must give some of our 
heroic big-game hunters pause when they 
learn how “vicious” some wild animals are 
in their natural habitat. 

J. D. Deforest 
A ssistant Professor of Economics 
Denison University 

Granville, Ohio 

ACADEMIC DEGREE 

Sirs: 

J do not think that Dave Davis of San 
Fernando State College deserves the sa- 
tirical ridicule that you have heaped upon 
him (The Shoipul Explosion, April 25, 
Scorecard, June 20). An Olympic caliber 
shof.putter does not have to defend his 
academic curriculum before a kangaroo 
court of ill-bred sportswriters. 

John Linton 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

I have completed courses similar to 
those Dave Davis is taking. I, too, have 
maintained a B average and I can assure 
you that the courses in physical educa- 
tion are not as easy as your article would 
make them appear. 

I might also add that my studies in 
physical education closely resemble those 
of a premedical student. 

Otto A, Schwarz 
Department of Physical Education 
Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 


MISPLACED POWER 

Sirs: 

Your “frisky polliwogs” must have 
been swimming faster than your camera 
lens could shut (Power on the River, June 
20). The looming powerhouse in the back- 
ground is actually part of the Detroit 
plant of U.S. Rubber Co., which is about 
two miles downstream from the Detroit 
Edison (not Con Edison). 

Charles S. Tanner 
U.S. Rubber Co. 

Detroit 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 

It’s chilltered. This exclusive 
process assures extra 
clarity and lightness. 



Pat on the Back 


ROBERT ALLEN 


mlbey’s 



SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled and aged in the century- 
old Gilbey tradition in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


gilbey’s 



SCOTCH WHISKY 

A GREAT NAME-A GREAT SCOTCH 

10D55 OLD SCOTCH WHISKIES. DISTILLED AND 
BLENDED IN SCOTLAND UNDER GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION, 86 PROOF. IMPORTED AND 
BOTTLED BY GLEN SPEY LTD.. CLERMONT. 

KY. OFFICE: EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


Keep ’em flying 


When the proposal was advanced to 
round up the two or three dozen wild 
whooping cranes that remain in ex- 
istence and seclude them in zoos to 
safeguard them, Robert Allen, re- 
search director of the National Audu- 
bon Society, balked. “What use,” he 
a.sked, “is a symbol of America’s open 
spaces behind bars?” The cranes were 
left to their wild ways. 

Allen, an energetic, cigar-smoking 
ornithologist, has devoted most of his 
adult life to the cause of saving Amer- 
ica’s threatened bird species. His field 
research has taken him from Alaska 
to Yucatan. His monographs on the 


roseate spoonbill, the flamingo and 
the whooping crane stand as major 
studies of creatures in the wild. 

In the course of his work Allen has 
made almost as many friends for him- 
self as for his birds. He even got an 
oil company to spend extra money 
on a longer access road so his whoop- 
ing cranes, wintering near Corpus 
Christi, Texas, would not be dis- 
turbed. Last week, after 30 years 
as Audubon research chief, Allen 
retired. He will be fighting for his 
birds — as a private citizen — as hard 
as ever, but he also plans to take 
up fishing; he never had time before, 
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YESTERDAY 


A Nightmare for Joe 


It started when a 15-year-ofd youth was summoned from the 

Cincinnati bullpen to pitch against the power-packed 

St. Louis Cardinals, who were headed for the 1944 pennant 


by ROGER WILLIAMS 

I T was a pleasant June afternoon in 
1944, but Cincinnati was having a 
distinctly unpleasant time. The Reds, 
only 4 games out of first place, were 
being trampled by the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. At the end of eight innings, 
the Reds had no runs, while the Cards 
had scored 13. In from the bullpen, 
to open the ninth inning, came Cin- 
cinnati’s fourth pitcher of the day- 
tall, strapping Joseph Henry Kuxhall. 

While the fans searched their score- 
cards, Joe Nuxhall went to work-in 
a manner of speaking. Before the in- 
ning ended, St. Louis had scored five 
more runs on two hits, five walks and 
a wild pitch. Another pitcher was 
summoned, and Joe Nuxhall, aged lo, 
a farm boy who had just completed 
the ninth grade, stumbled back to 
the dugout. 

By the book, it was hardly an im- 
pressive debut; two-thirds of an in- 
ning, five runs, earned run average 
4.5.00. But Joe Kuxhall — walks, wild 
pitch and all— had entered baseball’s 
hallowed records: he had become the 
youngest pitcher ever to appear in a 
major league game. 

“If I’d got my third out,” says 
Nuxhall, *T might be a 15-year man 
now.” As it was, he was sent down to 
Birmingham where he surpassed his 
Cincinnati performance by yielding 
five walks and six runs in one inning. 
He topped it off by flinging his glove 
into the stands. 

Now an eight-year major leaguer 
and twice an All-Star selection, Joe 
Nuxhall recalls that June day in Cin- 
cinnati with amusement and disbe- 
lief. It was wartime, and ball clubs 
were hard pressed to find young tal- 
ent. In the summer of 1943, the Reds 
held a tryout for local boys at Crosley 


Field. Several youngsters from Joe’s 
sandlot team, all 16 or 17, went to 
the tryout and he tagged along. Kux- 
hall caught everyone’s eye. “I had 
terrific control that day,” he says. 
“The catcher just stuck up his glove 
and I hit it. Nobody could have been 
more surpri.sed than I was.” 

The Reds wanted him to sign right 
away. But young Joe Nuxhall wanted 
to pitch for his high school team the 
following season. The club, however, 
did take him on a road trip to St. 
Louis that summer and gave him $5 
pocket money. “And what’d I do with 
it?” Joe recalls. “I went to a penny 
arcade and spent the whole five bucks 
swinging at pitches from Iron Mike.” 





BASY-FACED Joe Nuxhall warms up in 
high school uniform before joining Reds. 


When the 1944 Hamilton high 
school baseball season ended, Joseph 
Henry Nuxhall was ready to sign. 
“They gave me a $500 bonus and a 
major league contract and, by golly, 
I was a big league ballplayer.” 

Joe began working out with the 
Reds when they were playing at home. 
“I’d go to the field on Saturday and 
pitch a little batting practice. My 
control was terrible and sometimes 
I’d be lucky to get one out of 10 over 
the plate. After batting practice, I’d 
sit on the bench and watch the game. 
1 must have been a sight, too. I had 
dug up an old pair of baseball shoes 
that turned up so much at the toe 
that the front spike never touched 
the ground. And I used a beat-up 
Johnny Vander Meer glove. I had to 
take it off real gently or all the stuf- 
fing would come out.” 

On the day of his unexpected debut 
— Saturday, June 10, 1944 — Joe sat 
in the dugout, stunned silent by the 
beating being administered to his he- 
roes by the pennant-bound Cardinals. 
“This was the fifth or sixth big league 
game I’d ever seen, and I was just sit- 
ting there like a spectator. All of a 
sudden Mr. McKechnie [Bill Mc- 
Kechnie, the Reds’ manager) said, 
‘Joe, warm up.’ I started out of the 
dugout — and tripped on the top step. 
I fell flat on my face. Everybody 
roared, I guess. I didn’t hear a thing. 

“A1 Lakeman warmed me up in the 
bullpen and I sent him up the terrace 
three or four times chasing my wild 
pitches. I was shaking like an airplane 
engine on a palm tree. 

“We went down without scoring in 
the eighth and I walked out to pitch 
the last inning. I don’t remember 
about the warmup pitches— I must 
have been floating on a cloud. Joe 
Just, the catcher, didn’t use any 
signs, because all I could throw was 
a fast ball. 

“Somehow I got the first guy out, 
and I, got the third man too. I don’t 
recall who they were, but somebody 

conlinued 
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ASK ANYONE 



who’s been to Puerto Rico... 


best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DONQ 


Finest Rum for you 


so Proof 

Schieffelin*& Co., New York 



CHALLENGER 
RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than [ndianapolis racing 



The Challenger Is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal Integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped vsith tv.o shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
u'tlmate in Kart Racing Control, Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers a I your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
co'or pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carroi'ion Ave, • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 


lljt great BtanOg 
from tl)e Rbine 



GERMAN OIStlUERIES LID.. 175 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, N.Y,24. N.Y. 


NIGHTMARE FOR JOE eontt»uect 

grounded to Eddie Miller and some- 
body else popped one up.” The some- 
bodies were Second Baseman George 
Eallon, who grounded to Shortstop 
Miller, and Center Fielder Augie Ber- 
gamo, who popped out. Between the 
outs, Xuxhall walked Pilcher Mort 
Cooper and sent him lumbering to 
second when he threw a wild pitch 
to Bergamo. Then he walked Debs 
Garms, the third baseman. 

‘■Just about then,” he now remem- 
bers, 'T started to realize where T 
was. I came down off that cloud fast 
and started shaking all over again. 
Golly, a couple of days before I’d 
been pitching to 13-year-olds!” 

The next Cardinal batter was not a 
13-year-olcl, He was Stan Musial and 
he had won the batting champion- 
ship the year before. ‘T doubt if Mu- 
sial remembers it,” says Nuxhall, 
‘‘but I can just imagine that he was 
thinking: ‘O.K., get that damned 
thing over the plate so I can get outta 
here.' He must have been real anxious 
to go, the way he hit me. I can still 
see that ball zooming by.” 

High-flying fast balls 

With two men on base and Cooper 
home with the 14th Cardinal run, 
Nuxhall blew sky high. ‘‘My pitches 
started going all over the place. They 
knew I was throwing nothing but 
fast balls, hut nobody was ready to 
stand in there. They didn't know 
where the ball was going and neither 
did I.” 

N uxhall walked First Ba.seman Ray 
Sanders, filling the bases. Joe Just 
trotted out to the mound to settle 
down his pitcher. ‘‘Boy, that was as 
useless as anything. I didn’t even 
hear what he was saying.” Nuxhall 
walked Walker Cooper, the catcher, 
forcing in Garms. He walked Left 
Fielder Danny Litwhiler, forcing in 
Musial. The score was now 16-0. 
Pinch Hitter Emi) Verban singled to 
left field. Two runs scored and Nux- 
hall came out. 

‘‘I was really shell shocked,” he 
recalls. “Mr. McKechnie came over 
to me and said ‘Nice going, son’. After 
the game I was called up to see Mr. 
Giles [Warren Giles, then the Cin- 
cinnati general manager]. He was 
very nice to me. ‘Go down and get 
some experience, son’, he said, and 
the next thing I knew I was on a train 
for Birmingham.” end 
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CHANGES SLIDES BY ITSELF! 


New Kodak Cavalcade Projector is fully automatic I 


\ou turn il on — it docs the rest! Changes up to 
40 slides in sequence. Brings each picture on for 
4, 8, or 16 seconds— big and clear— then moves on 
to the next. Quickly. Quietly. 

^’our guests will enjoy your slides more. You 
will, too — really relax at your own shows. 


steel guards that protect each slide individually. 

Sec the Kodak Cavalcade Projector demon- 
strated at your Kodak dealerks. Model .820, with 
/ 3. .8 Jens, only Si 24.50, or as little as SI 2.50 down 
at many dealers'. Model 510, with /;2.8 lens for 
extra brilliance, only 3159.50. 


When the sliow's over and the house lights go 
up again, vour audience will want a closer look at 
these exciting Cav'alcade features: uniciue instant- 
editing . . . '“shadow arrow'' that points out 
details on the screen . . . controls that let you 
repeat, hold, or skip any slide, or change .slides 
manually . . . provision for remote control . . . and 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notiu. 


Electric-eye 



Rochester 4, 


35mm camera— sets itself! 

Xew Kodak .Automatic 35 Cam- 
era mca.surcs the light, adjusts 
its own lens for correct exposures. 
Only K89.50, or as little 
as 59 down. 

N, Y. 


Kodak 


SEE KODAK'S "THE 60 SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "THE ADVENTURES OF THE NELSON FAMI 




Filters for flavor 
as no single filter can 



HERE'S HOW THE DUAL FILTER DOES IT: 


1. It combines a unique inner filter of 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL . . . definitel y 
proved to make the taste of a ci g arette 
mild and smooth . . . 


2. with a pure white outer filter. Together 
they bring you the best of the best to- 
baccos— the mildness and taste that 
pay off in pleasure! 


NEW DUAL FILTER 




